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Mill Mutual Insurance 
costs the insured less. Low 
loss ratio and economy in 
management work for the 


policyholder. 






































SMiLt MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Imsurance Co................20eeece0% Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................022000% Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual og oe Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.................0000- Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co..................e00% Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................. Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................... Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS MONTH 
> 


OME critics of the average Ameri- 
can citizen complain that he does 
not pay enough attention to the Na- 
tional Emergency, but the evidence w3 
think, shows that there is plenty of 
sound thought going on about various 
dilemmas. One does not have to in- 
dulge in hysteria to be a patriot and, 
indeed for the majority of us folks, 
going along doing the best we can 
with our usual jobs is what the country 
needs most — putting on a little more 
steam here and there as occasion re- 
quires. The insurance business has been 
hewing to this line very well, tending 
to its knitting and improving its methods 
and services. A hint of this may be 
seen in the account of the Mutual Con- 
vention which makes up a large portion 
of this issue. Over one-hundred speak- 
ers at dozens of meetings faced prac- 
tical problems with courage and skill 
and revealed by their earnestness a will 
to carry on to higher ground despite 
Hitler or any other current threat to 
world order. There is a good cross-sec- 
tion of public opinion in the excerpts 
from various speeches printed on other 
pages. We especially like the observa- 
tions of Commissioner Hobbs of Kan- 
sas and Assistant Commissioner Fay of 
California — constructively telling us 
why regulation is necessary. And Mr. 
Ferguson of the Farmers Alliance Mu- 
tual of Kansas comes up with common 
sense general comments revealing what 
that deeply inland section of the nation 
is thinking about. Other talks, too, were 
especially fine; and .we call attention 
also to our feature article on aircraft 
coverage. 








NEXT MONTH 


OON we shall be off to the Com- 
missioners’ Convention — railroad 


strike negotiations permitting. Reports 
of that meeting should prove interest- 
ing. Some articles on auto and other 
casualty lines are in preparation. Is it 
too early to say ‘Merry Christmas’’? 












































O. P. LOCKHART 


Life Insurance Commissioner 
and 
Chairman of the Insurance Board 


STATE OF TEXAS 


OMMISSIONER LOCKHART comes from the ranks of commercial life 
having large interests in the City of Austin and especially understanding 
the insurance needs of the business man and the general public. He is active 
in state affairs having been chairman of the Central Democratic Committee 
of Texas. He is a member of the valuation of securities committee of the 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 



































EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY» »»» 


\ ' ) HEN two years ago a lone Commissoner stood up 


at the Biloxi Convention and said that federal 

supervision might have its points, this mild remark 
occasioned considerable surprise. [’or a Commissioner, 
at that time, to be outspoken for any sort of insurance 
control at Washington was, indeed, news. However, the 
idea was given little attention at the moment. Probably 
the remark and the subsequent silence grew out of rumors 
of a T.N.E.C. investigation, an enterprise which gave 
premonitory cold chills to many, who, for one reason or 
another, are opposed to Federal control. 


Since then the T.N.E.C. inquiry has come and sub- 
sided in a comparatively harmless report, but did serve 
its purpose of focusing attention on the possibilities of 
a governmental curb being put on the insurance business. 
Many a Commissioner in the meantime has taken a second 
look at possible evils that may have existed in his own 
state. There has been more insurance activity in more 
state capitals than in any period for a long, long while. 
The whole insurance industry has been experiencing a stir 
brought about by wondering what the future holds in the 
way of tightening up on rules and regulations and new 
interpretations of old laws. Superintendent Pink has 
started something which may have wide implications as 
to interstate business in all lines, and at the opposite end 
of the country the California Department wants forty 
questions answered about underwriting practices of fire 
companies. The vigor with which Commissioner Caminetti 
recently went after flagrant abuses in the automobile field 
suggests that he may have equally potent ideas about fire 
insurance. His striking achievement of causing several 
million dollars to be returned to auto owners as refunds 
on insurance over-charges, puts the West Coast on the 
map as an interesting spot to watch for reform. 




















It may be that a few Commissioners have been way 
out ahead of the others in translating their thoughts into 
action. It may even be that certain political slants have 
been reflected from national centers to state officials—but 
the foreboding of investigation is beginning more and 
more to fill the air. One frequently hears opinion ex- 
pressed that some kind of insurance regulation in the 
nation’s capital is inevitable. There is an occasional sug- 
gestion of high annoyance over the possible disturbance 
of lifelong tradition and the curtailment of state rights. 
The agitation at times takes on a semblance of prepara- 
tion to withstand a coming storm. There was a hint of 
it in an address recently made by the Honorable Charles 
Hobbs of Kansas, president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, in which he said: 

“On account of the weakness of the flesh, there must be 


regulation of companies, corporations and individuals. And by 
this I mean state supervision, and not federal supervision. And 
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yet I am willing to concede that state supervision could be im- 
proved * * *. The public has very little knowledge of the statutes 
governing insurance companies, policy forms and management 
of companies. If there is any reason for the creation of the 
office of Commissioner of Insurance, it is for the purpose of 
the protection of policyholders, who have a right to expect 
that these conditions I have mentioned should not exist. Since 
they do, the Commissioners and Supervisors are compelled to 
issue rulings from time to time which to my mind should be 
unnecessary. * * * 


“We have heard a great deal about federal supervision and 
I know that many of the companies are bitterly opposed to it, 
although perhaps mutual companies would not be against federal 
supervision to the same extent that stock companies are. I can 
see why, with the red tape which naturally follows governmental 
intervention, the agents would not be in favor of it. The Com- 
missioners of Insurance, with their departmental experience, 
know that the public would be best served by state supervision. 

“If those of us who are engaged in the transaction of the 
insurance business are absolutely fair,-recognizing the fact that 
companies must consider the welfare of the insureds, and if 
we have honest management by company officials, and if the 
Commissioners, given adequate regulatory powers, are bold 
enough to have the courage to see that companies keep within 
the statutes, we may be able to avoid federal supervision. This 
may be a challenge. If it is, are we willing to accept that 
challenge? 

“This business of ours is one of the largest and most im- 
portant business activities in the world. While the functions 
of the companies, agents and Commissioners vary in some re- 
spects, our primary aim is mutual—the welfare and protection 
of that vast multitude—the insuring public. 


“During these times of national and international crisis, busi- 
ness must be protected from the many perils of fire and casu- 
alty hazards, which might hinder or stop the all-important pro- 
duction we have pledged ourselves to achieve. Insurance cannot 
and must not be the weak link in our national defense armor. | 
am confident that with the united effort of the agents, the com- 
panies and the Commissioners, insurance will meet all demands 


made upon it. To this end, I assure you the continued effort of 


the Insurance Commissioners. * * *” 


* * a 

RESIDENT Hobbs is right in his courageous facing 

of a situation which demands earnest study. He may 
be wrong as to his judgment of the attitude of the mutuals 
on the federal regulation question, Neither this publica- 
tion or any group of the mutual companies has taken any 
stand on this one way or the other. But the mutual world 
has long demonstrated that it is nof antagonistic to in- 
novations merely because they are new; and the mutuals 
never have opposed investigations into the fire and casu- 
alty fields. 


If awakening public interest has operated to generate 
a feeling that this should be done it would be the part of 
wisdom for companies of all types and the Commissioners 
of all states to get ready for it. Meanwhile, we wait with 
interest to see whether the coming meeting of the Com- 
missioners in New York develops any news about this 
dynamic situaton. 




















LOOKING AGAIN AT THE TREND 
TOWARD FEDERAL SUPERVISION 
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Complete Arrangements for 


C . . > M 
ommissioners eet 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 


Commissioners in a series of meetings — 


held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago 
on November 10 and 11 considered 
numerous questions having to do with 
the program of the Commissioners’ 
Mid-Year Meeting scheduled for New 
York City, December 8-10. Matters 
which were considered were left large- 
ly in their formative stages and are 
to be referred to the committees which 
have the subjects in charge for final 
preparation for presentation. 

The advisability of increasing the 
responsibilities of the Executive Com- 
mittee so that one of its members will 
be represented on all committees and 
special committees was a chief topic 
of discussion. 

During the two day meeting in Chi- 
cago the Commissioners’ Executive 
Committee discussed a variety of sub- 
jects. Considerable time was taken 
up with the discussion of the interstate 
rating problem, which was the subject 
recently of a special report by the New 
York Department. It was announced 
that the I-xecutive Committee would 
recommend to the convention in New 
York that a standing committee of 
commissioners be appointed to study 
the problem and determine whether a 
solution could be worked out. Other 
problems that were considered in- 
cluded the work of the blanks 
committee, which is seeking to evolve 
a uniform method for computation of 
unearned premium reserves. 

The appointment of a standing com- 
mittee on fire prevention which was 
requested by Percy Bugbee, chairman 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation will receive a favorable recom- 
mendation when it is presented at the 
New York meeting it was indicated. 

The featured speaker at the Mid- 
Year meeting of the Commissioners 
which will be held in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania will be Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Board Chairman of General Motors 
on “Industry’s Responsibility in Na- 
tional Defense”. Other matters to come 
before this meeting will include the 
report of the nonforfeiture of values 
committee of which Alfred R. Guertin 
of New Jersey is chairman. 


* fe e 
W. W. Watt Dies 
W. W. WATT, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF THE HARDWARE MUTUAL 


lire Insurance Company of Charlotte, 
North Carolina died on November 5. 
Mr. Watt had held the office of presi- 
dent and chairman since the company’s 
organization in 1911. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Crop Insurance at New High 


MORE FARMERS ARE TAKING ADVAN- 
TAGE OF THE GOVERMENT’S WIIEAT 
crop insurance program than ever be- 
fore according to a recent report by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

By Mid-QOctober 437,633 farms 
had taken out policies insuring 1942 
production. This compares with 
420,886 contracts written for the full 
season last year. Spring wheat farm- 
ers have until February 28 to insure 
their crops. 

The largest number of policies al- 
ready written were in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Illinois. The number for 
Nebraska was 73,603 compared with 
63,234 a year ago; for Kansas, 58,223 
compared with 58,333 and_ Illinois 
44,852 compa,ed with 38,079. 

l'armers already insured are guar- 
anteed a production of 127,004,848 
bushels compared with a total insured 
production of 109,558,487 bushels for 
1941. 

& o * 


New Life Insurance 


Up 12.7% in October 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE FOR OCTOBER 
SHOWED AN INCREASE OF 12.7% OVER 
October of last year, according to a 
report recently forwarded by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. The October amount was 
the largest for any month since Decem- 
ber of 1938. The total for the first 
ten months of this year was 7.5% 
greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

The report aggregates new paid- 
for business — not including revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 
39 United States companies having 
81% of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

All classes contributed to the in- 
crease over October of last year, the 
report shows. New ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $507,145,000 against 
$446,234,000—an increase of 13.7%. 


Industrial insurance was $148,388, 
000 against $146,465,000 — an in- 
crease of 1.3%. Group insurance was 
$74,794,000 against $55,244,000—an 
increase of 35.4%. lor the month, 
the new business of all classes of 
the 39 companies was $730,327,000 
against $647,943,000 for October of 
1940 — an increase of 12.7%. 

lor the first ten months of this year, 
the new business of all classes of the 
39 companies was $6,508,843,000 
against $6,056,560,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1940 — an in- 
crease of 7.5%. 





A.M.A. Insurance Conference 
Meets in Cleveland 
December 9-10 


THE WINTER CONFERENCE OF THE 
INSURANCE DIVISION OF THE AMERI- 
can Management Association, it has 
been announced, will be held at the 
Statler Hotel in Cleveland on Decem- 
ber 9and 10. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to provide an opportunity 
where executives responsible for their 
company’s insurance buying can check 
their coverages and procedures against 
today’s needs — against hazards in- 
tensified by current industrial condi- 
tions. 

The program for the entire first day 
of the conference will be devoted to 
case studies in loss adjustment. A 
review of actual adjustment of losses, 
carefully selected for the lessons that 
the adjustment procedure will have 
for the average insurance buyer will 
be featured. Authorities on loss ad- 
justment, representing the three par- 
ties necessary to every adjustment 
case—the buyer, the underwriter and 
the professional adjuster — will, step 
by step, go through the process of 
bringing each case to a logical con- 
clusion. The cases themselves will be 
so typical and contain so many varied 
elements and situations that the audi- 
ence will hear losses adjusted which 
may occur any day in their own plant. 
Those in attendance also will have an 
opportunity to put questions directly 














to the speakers concerning their own 
individual problems and disagree with 
the experts findings if they so desire. 

The opening session on the final 
day of the conference will concern 
itself with current insurance buying 
problems. A discussion of the impor- 
tant question “Are you covered against 
today’s industrial hazards?” will oc- 
cupy the attention of the delegates. 
The discussion will cover such points 
as: how the small insurance buyer 
can get fullest use of coverages avail- 
able to him; how to establish an edu- 
cational program for industrial fire 
protection ; and making an insurance 
survey within a plant to determine 
the kinds of coverages necessary. 

A question and answer session will 
feature the program during the final 
afternoon of the conference. Reginald 
Fleming, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Management Association’s Insur- 
ance Division and insurance manager 
of the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, is arranging to have the 
entire last afternoon of the conference 
devoted to analyses of individual prob- 
lems which will be brought before the 
meeting through the well-known ques- 
tion and answer technique that has 
been used at a number of A.M.A. in- 
surance meetings in the past. It has 
been decided to give special attention 
to the subjects of bonding, fire insur- 
ance, and casualty insurance. [ach 
subject will be covered by authorities 
from the field and there will be full 
participation by the audience in the 
proceedings. 

* = ® 


Distinguished Leaders On 
Life Presidents Program 


LEADERS IN OUTSTANDING GOVERN- 
MENT AND BUSINESS ACTIVITIES ARE 
scheduled to address the 35th annual 
convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance l’residents at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City on Decem- 
ber 11 and 12. 

A noted official in the aviation in- 
dustry, a state governor, a distin- 
guished journalist, and an eminent 
educator are among those who will 
join life insurance executives in the 
discussions, according to the prelimi- 
nary program announced by the 
Association. 

Of signal interest in connection with 
the program, which will stress Ameri- 
ca’s defense work, will be an address 
by General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army. 

Other speakers include the follow- 
ing : 

Mr. ©. J. Arnold, chairman ; presi- 
dent, Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, Minneapolis. 
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A speaker from the Dominion of 
Canada. 

“Moral Hazard in Relation to De- 
mocracy” Mr. lrancis V. Keesling, 
president and general counsel, West 
Coast Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco. 

Address by: Honorable Charles F. 
Hobbs, president, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners ; 
Commissioner of Insurance of Kansas, 
Topeka. 

“Life Insurance as a War Industry” 
Mr. A. N. Mitchell, president, The 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto. 

“Investing For Security of Home 
and Nation” Mr. Elbert S. Brigham, 
president, National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vermont. 

“Duration in Change’’ Doctor 
Douglas S. l’reeman, editor and mem- 
ber of the board of directors, The News 
Leader, Richmond, Virginia. 

Address by: Honorable Harold EF. 
Stassen, Governor of Minnesota, St. 
Paul. 

“Education and National Defense” 
Doctor William HH. Cowley, president, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 

“International Air Transport” Mr. 
Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan Ameri- 
can Airway Systems, New York. 


Michigan 1752 Club 
Announces Plans for 
Saginaw Meeting 


THE NEXT REGIONAL MEETING SPON- 
SORED BY THE 1752 CLUB OF MICIII- 
gan, it has been announced, will be 
held at the Bancroft Hotel in Saginaw 
on January 15. This meeting will 
complete the circuit of the larger 
Michigan cities. 

The tentative program for the Sagi- 
naw clinic includes an address on 
““Mutual Insurance’’ by John S. 
Kerper of the Employers Mutual 
Casualty Company; “Liability and 
Property Damage” by G. M. McNay 
of the Michigan Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company; and “Extended 
Coverage” by D. J. Woodworth of 
the United Hardware and Implement 
Mutuals. 

& * e 


Boston University Offers 
Evening Insurance Courses 


UNIVERSITY HAS AN- 
TWO INSURANCE COURSES 


BOSTON 
NOUNCED 


now available in evening classes. One 
course, leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Business Administration, calls 
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for six years of study and includes a 
major in general insurance. The other 
offers a certificate on completion of 
four years’ work, 

Both of these courses are under the 
direction of Professor Lee Drew 
O'Neil, head of the Economics De- 
partment of the University. This pro- 
gram is hailed as a new departure in 
insurance education, giving as it does 
those employed in the business in the 
daytime, an opportunity to acquire 
academic standing of substantial and 
advanced character during evening 
hours. 

* s * 


American Mutual Reinsurance 
Company Begins Operation 

NEGOTIATION OF NUMEROUS CON- 
TRACTS OF REINSURANCE BETWEEN 
the Ameican Mutual Reinsurance 
Company and mutual fire insurance 
companies throughout the United 
States has been proceeding rapidly 
since completion of the new carrier’s 
organization was announced on (ct. 
31, according to Ambrose LB. Kelly, 
secretary and general manager of the 
company. It is expected that the de- 
mand will reach its peak at the end 
of the year, as the present reinsurance 
contracts of many mutual fire insur 
ance companies expire on Jan. 1, 1942, 

The American Mutual Reinsurance 
Company was incorporated in Illinois 
on June 20 at the direction of the 
lederation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, an issue of $5,000,000 of 
its 3% debentures was registered Aug. 
20 with the Securities & [Exchange 
Commission, and its certificate to en 
gage in the insurance and reinsurance 
business was received Oct. 25 from 
the Illinois Department of Insurance. 

As a mutual organization the 
\merican Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany has no stock or stockholders, 
control being vested in the individual 
mutual fire insurafice companies which 
are its policyholders. A number of 
companies subscribed for debentures 
in amounts sufficient to permit the 
setting up of a guaranty fund of 
$1,060,000. 

\t the first meeting of policyhold- 
ers 53 companies were represented. 
They selected from their number a 
fifteen-man board of directors, which 
then elected the following officers: 

President — O. Edward Ringquist, 
executive vice-president United Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Boston. 

Vice-president — L. G. Purmont, 
president Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer—John A. Arnold, vice- 
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president National Retailers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Chicago. 

Secretary and general manager — 
Ambrose B. Kelly, Chicago. 

The first three of these officers also 
were chosen directors. Other directors 
elected are: Marshall B. Dalton, presi- 
dent Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Boston; J. 
J. Fitzgerald, president Grain Deal- 
ers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis; Burton S. 
Flagg, president Merrimack Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Andover, 
Mass. ; Hovey T. Freeman, president 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Providence; Karl E. 
Greene, secretary Berkshire Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass. ; B. Rees Jones, president Town 
Mutual Dwelling Insurance Company, 
Des Moines; Charles F. Keating, 
president Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Mansfield, O. ; George 
A. McKinney, executive vice-presi- 
dent Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois, Alton, Ill.; L. 
A. Mingenbach, president Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wis.; C. A. 
Moses, vice-president Union Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Providence ; 
H. E. Stone, president Lumber Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Boston ; 
and Donald A. Tripp, assistant secre- 
tary Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Belvidere, IIl. 


Mutual Underwriters Study 
Defense Problems 


DISCUSSION OF CURRENT FIRE IN- 
SURANCE UNDERWRITING PROBLEMS, 
most of them growing directly or in- 
directly out of the development of the 
national defense program, occupied 
the attention of 125 underwriting ex- 
ecutives of the nation’s major mutual 
fire insurance carriers at the 13th an- 
nual Underwriters’ Conference of the 
ederation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies which closed a two-day 
session at Chicago’s Hotel Stevens 
on Nov. 25. 

Most directly related to defense ac- 
tivities were the observations of R. D. 
MacDaniel, Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, who spoke upon the in- 
spection of risks under present con- 
ditions, and of R. E. Nelson, Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio, whose 
subjetc was the underwriting prob- 
lems of the defense program. 

Asserting that the difference be- 
tween inspection of risks at present 
and under normal conditions is largely 
one of degree, Mr. Mac Daniel em- 
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phasized the necessity for careful un- 
derwriting of the plant engaged in 
non-defense production—it has consi- 
derable difficulty in making replace- 
ments of equipment, it is losing many 
skilled employes to higher-paying de- 
fense industries, and an increase in 
moral hazard is to be expected. 

The recommendation that under- 
writers for mutual fire insurance com- 
panies be neither too conservative nor 
too liberal in writing use and occu- 
pancy risks under present conditions 
was made by Ben C. Vine, Millers 
Mutual of Alton, who discussed the 
effect of priorities upon this type of 
coverage. 

A number of the reasons why auto- 
mobile property insurance underwrit- 
ers should be concerned were advanced 
by H. M. Wardwell, Middlesex Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Con- 
cord, Mass., who spoke upon the 
underwriting of automobile business. 

ther speakers were: 

A. V. Gruhn, general manager of 
the American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago, who discussed the relationship 
between rating methods and fire in- 
surance underwriting ; 

William H. Rodda, Washington, 
D. C., American Mutual Alliance en- 
gineer, who analyzed the fire hazards 
of the numerous types of plastics now 
assuming importance in industry; 

Gordon Davis, manager of the Loss 
Research Division of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
Chicago, who outlined the studies 
being made in the adjustment field ; 

T. L. Osborn, Jr., National Retail- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, who spoke upon aircraft hull 
insurance underwriting, and described 
the functions of the recently-formed 
Mutual Aircraft Conference ; 

Ambrose B. Kelly, secretary and 
general manager American Mutual 
Reinsurance Company, Chicago, who 
analyzed the methods of determining 
proper limits of catastrophe coverage 
for mutual fire organizations ; 

K. K. DuVall, City National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, who 
described “Our War Economy” ; 

Harry L. Gross, lowa Tornado In- 
surance Association, Des Moines, who 
related his company’s experience over 
a half-century as the outstanding spe- 
cialist in the farm property windstorm 
insurance field ; 

Albert C. Nicolet, of Dun & Brad- 
sireet, Inc., Chicago, who discussed 
the interpretation of credit reports ; 

Ie. 1. Ripley, United Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Boston, who 
called attention to the increasingly 
important part which reporting covers 
are playing in the insurance picture. 























N.F.P.A. Meetings in 
Chicago December 1-4 


\ SERIES OF MIDWINTER MEETINGS 
OF COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS WITHIN 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will be held at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago during the week of Decem- 
ber 1. 

On December 1 the N.F.P.A. Com- 
mittee on Dust Explosion Hazards of 
which Dr. David J. Price, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. is chairman, will 
convene. 

The N.F.P.A. Committee on Farm 
Fire Protection of which Dr. Price 
is also chairman, is scheduled to meet 
on December 2. 

The Agricultural Committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, which 
committee cooperates in publicizing 
the technical findings of the N.F.P.A. 
Committee on Farm Fire Protection, 
is one of the two meetings to be held 
on December 3. On this date the 
N.F.P.A. Committee on Firemen’s 
Training of which W. Fred Heisler 
of Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, is chairman, will convene, the 
meeting running over to the following 
day. 

On December 4 the informal mid- 
winter conference of the N.F.P.A. 
fire marshals’ section will be held. O. 
G. Lindemeyer of Detroit, Michigan 
is chairman of the group. 


lowa Mutuals Hold Annual 


Convention 


AN UNUSUALLY INTERESTING PRO- 
GRAM HIGHLIGHTED BY THE APPEAR- 
ance of such speakers as Governor 
George A. Wilson of Iowa and In- 
surance Commissioner Charles R. 
Fischer helped make the 61st annual 
convention of the Iowa Association 
of Mutual Insurance Associations 
held in Des Moines on November 12 
and 13 one of the most successful 
ever staged by that group. 

At the opening session on the morn- 
ing of November 12 Governor Wilson 
and Commissioner [Iischer were the 
featured speakers. Addresses by Harry 
P. Cooper, secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Com- 














panies, Indianapolis, Arthur H. Bray- 
ton, secretary, Des Moines Convention 
Bureau, G. C. Greenwalt, Lt. Col. 
D.S.C., Seventh Corps Area, Omaha, 
Nebraska on “Progress of the Defense 
Program”, and Professor Henry 
Giese, Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa on “Fire Casualties in Iowa” 
weie also presented at that time. 

Qn the afternoon of November 12 
a very interesting talk and demonstra- 
tion on “Fire Hazards in Action” was 
given by W. H. Rodda, engineer, 
American Mutual Alliance, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Doctor K. W. Stouder, 
Extension Veterinarian, Iowa State 
College, Ames, then discussed “Death 
or Disablement of Livestock Due to 
Electric Shock” following which Pro- 
fessor H. L. Kooser of the same col- 
lege addressed the convention on the 
subject “Available Service by Visual 
Education”. A paper by H. G. Herrin, 
agricultural engineer, Federal Land 
3ank of Omaha on “Reducing Wind 
Losses” and a report of the Youth Fire 
Safety Contest Committee by Chair- 
man L. G. Keeney concluded the ses- 
sion. 

Speakers and their subjects on the 
final day of the convention were Rex 
H. Fowler, attorney, Des Moines, 
“Some Timely Observations”; John 
R. Hattery, president, Iowa State 
Safety Council, Nevada, Iowa, 
“Whose Job is It?” ; John W. Strohm, 
State Fire Marshal, Des Moines, 
“Recent Legislation Passed — Rural 
Fire Equipment Service — Liquified 
Gas”; and A. Kopperud, vice presi- 
dent, Federal Land Bank of Omaha 
“Mutual Insurance and the Federal 
Land Bank”. 

D. D. Paxson, Algona, secretary 
of tte Kossuth County Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association was elected 
president of the organization for the 
coming year. He succeeds Harold S. 
Evans of Des Moines. William Trei- 
mer, Hartley, secretary of the Farm- 
ers Mutual Insurance Association of 
©’ Brien County was named vice presi- 
dent and Harry L. Gross was re- 
elected secretary. 


Bryson $. Thompson Heads 
Mutual Agents 


BRY 30N S. THOMPSON, NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT, WHO SERVED AS PRESI- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents during 
1936-1937 was again elected to that 
office at the conclusion of the organi- 
zation’s tenth annual convention held 
at Pinehurst, North Carolina on Octo- 
ber 27-29. 

The program for the tenth anniver- 
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sary meeting of the Association was 
of such a high calibre that it drew 
more than 350 delegates and wives to 
Pinehurst for the three-day conven- 
tion. Highlight of the conclave was 
the address by former United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, Josephus 
Daniels, who spoke at the convention 
luncheon in the Carolina Hotel on 
Tuesday, October 28. Mr. Daniels, 
who at that time had not as yet re- 
signed as Ambassador, predicted that 
the good-neighbor policy would assure 
that the United States- Mexico border 
on the South would be as free from 
military fortifications as the United 
States-Canadian border on the North. 

Another outstanding address was 
that on “More Money for the Insur- 
ance Salesman Because of the Agency 
System” delivered by J. J. Beall, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the North- 
western Mutual Fire Association of 
Seattle at the opening session of the 
convention on October 27. 

Other speakers who developed the 
saine theme included FE. C. Frampton, 
agency supervisor, Lumbermens of 
Mansfield; Gordon Davis, Loss Re- 
search Division, l'ederation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, Chicago ; 
J. P. Gibson, Jr., president, Excess 
Underwriters, Inc., New York City; 
and Perry L. Rohrer, clinical psy- 
chologist, Chicago. 

On Wednesday, October 29 the 
delegates were privileged to hear ©. 
Arthur Kirkman, executive vice presi- 
denet, High Point, Thomasville, and 
Denton Railroad Company discuss 
“The Challenge to Industry”. 

Various skits were presented as 
part of the regular program and 
proved very popular as did a quiz 
program conducted by Chase M. 
Smith, counsel, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, Chicago. 

Numerous entertainment features, 
including a golf tournament, a modern 
southern jubilee, sight-seeing trips and 
theatre parties for the ladies, and, of 
course, the annual banquet, proved 
highly popular. 

Retiring president, C. M. West- 
brook of Charlotte, North Carolina 
under whose administration the Asso- 
ciation showed marked progress, was 
given particular credit for the success 
of the meeting, as was also Floyd H. 
Craft of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
chairman of the convention committee 
and Philip . Baldwin, executive sec- 
retary of the organization. 

Other officers elected for 1941-42 
were : vice president, Joseph Magnus, 
Chicago, Illinois; T. F. McManus, 
Buffalo, New York; Floyd H. Craft, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; J. C. 
McGee, Jackson, Mississippi, Harold 
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Howhet, Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
secretary, Hugh Murray, Jr., Raleigh, 
North Carolina; treasurer, H. A. 
Lethbridge, Baltimore, Maryland ; di- 
rectors (five-year terms) Hugh Mur- 
ray, Jr., Raleigh, North Carolina; E. 
V. Thompson, St. Louis, Missouri; 
George E. Thelan, New York City; 
W. V. Wiedenman, Madison, South 
Dakota ; and J. A. Avary, West Point, 
Georgia. 
* a e 

Mutual Aircraft Conference 


Develops Wide Interest 

RECENT FORMATION OF THE MUTUAL 
AIRCRAFT CONFERENCE BY THIRTEEN 
member carriers of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies is 
reported as having created consider- 
able interest in civil aircraft circles 
throughout the United States, and a 
number of applications for hull cover- 
ages are being received. The Mutual 
Aircraft Conference is not an under- 
wfiting organization, but an associa 
tion designed to promote proper 
underwriting of civil aircraft hull 
insurance by mutual fire insurance 
companies, and to exercise general 
supervision Over the writing of such 
risks by its members. Secretary is 
William H. Rodda, American Mutual 
Alliance engineer, and headquarters 
are located at 1220 Shoreham [uild- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

For the present the thirteen com- 
panies which make up the Conference 
are expected to confine their writings 
largely to the small private-plane field ; 
there were in the United States as of 
Sept. 1, 1941, some 22,000 private 
planes other than airline transports 
holding certificates from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. A num- 
ber of the companies had prepared in 
advance policies and forms, and were 
ready to begin production as soon as 
the organization’s formation was an- 
nounced. Others will serve for the 
present as reinsurers of the active 
companies. ¢ 

Policies will be written by the in- 
dividual companies at approximately 
the rates currently prevailing in the 
aircraft hull field, but savings or 
“dividends” returned at the end of the 
policy period are expected to equal 
returns made on other types of com- 
parable risks. 

The thirteen original member com- 
panies of the Mutual Aircraft Con 
ference are: 

The Badger Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company, Van Wert, ©. 

Federal Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire 
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Insurance Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company, Mansfield, O. 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation of Illinois, Alton, Ill. 

Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Owatonna, 
Minn. 

National Retailers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, III. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Union Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Western Millers Mutual lire Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

“The companies of the Mutual Air- 
craft Conference will undertake to in- 
sure owners against loss of, or damage 
to, their planes,’’ Mr. Rodda ex- 
plained, in announcing the associa- 
tion’s formation. “The Underwriters 
Committee of the Conference has de- 
veloped forms, policies, and an aircraft 
hull manual which are now in the 
hands of member companies. Policies 
and forms grant substantially the same 
coverage now available in the aircraft 
field, but several improvements and 
refinements have been made. Rates 
are in line with those now in use and 
with the experience of other companies 
in this field, although there has been 
some simplification in the application 
of the rates. The Committee feels that 
present methods of handling aircraft 
insurance are overcomplicated, and 
they feel as well that both the com- 
panies and the public will benefit by 
a rating system which will permit ac- 
curate analysis of experience. Facili- 
ties are being developed for hangar 
and aircraft inspection, and for investi- 
gation of pilot ability. It is hoped to 
accomplish here, by the application of 
the standard mutual principles of 
selection and inspection, an improve- 
ment in experience such as has been 
achieved by mutual companies insur- 
ing what once were regarded as haz- 
ardous risks in other fields.” 


HOLC Contract Held Rebate 
in Virginia 

OF INTEREST TO THOSE FOLLOWING 
THE HOLC INSURANCE INCIDENT IS 
the following letter recently sent by 
Commissioner George A. Bowles, to 
the Stock Company Association, com- 
menting on questions raised at an in- 
formal conference held on November 
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13th, attended by Department officials 
and counsel for stock and mutual 
organizations. 

“This will advise you that the State Cor- 
poration Commission has maturely consi- 
dered the questions which were raised at 
the time of the informal conference held 
on November 13, 1941. You will recall that 
representatives of the stock Company As- 
sociation, Counsel for the H.O.L.C., Coun- 
sel for the American Mutual Alliance and 
the Principal Attorney for the Commission 
participated in the conference, at which all 
three of the Commissioners were present. 


“After such consideration of the several 
questions raised and in the light of repre- 
sentations made by the several interested 
parties, the Commission concluded that the 
amended contract or agreement and the sup- 
plemental agreement, effective date of both 
of which was May 1, 1941, were in contra- 
vention, in several particulars, of the rules 
and regulations of the Virginia Insurance 
Rating Bureau and of the laws of Virginia, 
and, therefore, should not be applied or 
enforced in respect of properties located 
in Virginia. With such conclusion I fully 
concur. 


“It will be recalled that the purpose of 
this conference was to secure an informal 
expression of opinion from the Commis- 
sion with respect to the several questions 
raised and, therefore, the views expressed 
herein do not purport to be in the nature 
of an official ruling. However, you are 
advised that the Commission is of opinion 
that, should information be received to the 
effect that the said agreements are being 
applied or enforced in respect of property 
located in Virginia, a rule will be issued 
against such companies as are members of 
the Association and are licensed to do busi- 
ness in Virginia to appear and show cause 
why penalties should not be imposed under 
appropriate statutes for violation of such 





statutes, and you are therefore requested 
to notify such of your member companies 
to this effect.” 

* & e 


Fire Losses Up 40% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING OCTOBER TOTALED $30,833,000 
—an increase of $8,742,000 or 40% 
over the figure reported for the same 
month last year — according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
large increase in the October fire losses 
is due in part to the Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts conflagration which destroyed 
an estimated $13,000,000 worth of 
crude rubber and property on October 
11 an 12. 


Losses for each month of 1939 and 
1940 and the first ten months of 1941 
are shown in the following table: 


1939 1940 1941 

Jan. $ 27,615,316 $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 
Feb. 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
Mar. 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
Apr. 27,061,522 26,657,190 29,330,000 
May 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
June 24,190,700 19,506,000 24,943,000 
July 22,468,304 20,322,800 23,698,000 
Aug. 22,800,500 20,722,100 24,122,000 
Sept. 22,837,250 21,198,000 24,668,000 
Oct. 24,300,500 22,091,140 30,833,000 
Total 
nine 

mos. $258,291,480 $254,403,520 $267,274,000 
Nov. 27,248,160 23,449,000 ......... 
Dec. 27,059,200 28,617,000 ......... 
Total 


twelve 
mos. $313,498,840 $306,469,520 ......... 

















Massachusetts recently became the forty-eighth state to permit mutual insurance to 
issue non-assessable policies when Governor Leverett Saltonstall (seated) affixed his signa- 
ture to the bill. Looking on (left to right) are Raymond C. Baker, executive vice president 
of the Mutual Fire Insurance Association of New England, one of the sponsors of the 
bill; Joseph D. Sullivan, New England counsel of the Merchants Mutual Casualty Com- 
pan, and Harold A. Knapp, president, Norfolk and Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance 


Company. 
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September Traffic Deaths 
Up 14% 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING SEPTEMBER TOTALED 
3,770 — an increase of 14% over the 
figure reported for the same month 
last year — according to statistics re- 
cently released by the National Safety 
Council. 

Although September was the four- 
teenth consecutive month to show an 
increase in traffic deaths over the 
comparable month of the preceding 
year, the Council points out, the 14% 
increase was the smallest since Jan- 
uary. 

Commenting on the traffic death toll 
the Council states in part: 

“With the Nation’s motorists and 
pedestrians now in the final quarter of 
the year — normally the most hazard- 
ous period — there should be hesitancy 
in putting an optimistic interpretation 
on the September figure. 

“It should be noted, however, that 
September was the first full month of 
the nation-wide emergency safety cam- 
paign requested by President Roosevelt, 
and that the sharp step-up in accident 
prevention activities could be expected 
to show favorable results. 

“It'is significant that the slower pace 
of traffic death increases in September 
followed a record-breaking jump of 23% 
in August, before the campaign got un- 
der way. 

“At the end of the first three quarters 
of the year, the traffic death toll was 
27,860 — an increase of 17% over last 
year’s 9 months’ figure of 23,750. 

“Motor vehicle travel in August was 
13% greater than in August, 1940. If 
the same relative increase has continued, 
the September mileage death rate was 
almost the same as last year. For the 
first eight months of this year, however, 
travel was up 12%, indicating a 5% 
rise in the mileage death rate. 

“Cities of 10,000 or more population 
show an average traffic death increase 
of 6% in September. This was much 
better than their increases of 18% in 
August and 10% in July, but still above 
the 1% rise shown by all cities for the 
first half of the year. 

“Rural traffic deaths at the end of 
nine months were approximately one- 
fourth greater than in 1940.” 


Michigan Mutual Publishes 
Industrial Safety Handbook 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO IN ANTICIPA- 
TION OF INCREASED HAZARDS IN IN- 
dustry occasioned by defense projects 
the Michigan Mutual Liability Com- 
pany’s safety engineering division 
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prepared a handbook entitled ‘‘Self- 
preservation in Industry” for distri- 
buting to employees of its workmen’s 
compensation policyholders. It con- 
tains 40 well-illustrated pages of 
fundamental safe-working rules. The 
edition is thus pocket size, making 
ready reference convenient. Its practi- 
cal suggestions for self-protection on 
the job are of invaluable help to new 
employees, and serve as a constant 
reminder of safe working habits for 
experienced workmen. 

The booklet has met with such im- 
mediate success that many thousands 
of copies have already been circulated. 
To assist other interested employees, 
a complimentary copy may be had by 
addressing the Safety Engineering 
Department, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Preliminary Plans for 
Accident and Health Week 
Approved 


PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR AN EXTEN- 
SIVE OBSERVANCE OF ACCIDENT AND 
Health Week during the period March 
23-28, 1942, were approved at a meet- 
ing of the general committee at a re- 
cent meeting in Cincinnati. Harold 
R. Gordon, chairman of the commit- 
tee, states that enthusiastic response 
was given the new designs for posters, 
window displays, letter-heads and 
stickers. Samples of a new “68” but- 
ton, red numerals on a white back- 
ground, and a series of six envelope 
stuffers were distributed. 

The agents’ sales program will cen- 
ter around the idea of telling 68 pros- 
pects what “68” means to them dur- 
ing accident and health insurance 
week, with a special folder in which 
the agent lists prospects of various 
occupations. During the week of the 
drive, Monday will be devoted to call- 
ing on professional men; Tuesday, 
public officials ; Wednesday, big busi- 
ness men ; Thursday, retailers ; Friday, 
community service people, and Satur- 
day, neighbors and friends. 

Special attention will be given 
toward getting local units of the Na- 
tional Association of Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters to cooperate in 
the week’s observance. A special con- 
test will be conducted, details of which 
will be announced later. 

Several plans were approved for 
securing publicity articles from nation- 
ally known economists on the value 
of accident and health insurance to 
the nation’s economy. The economic 
charts which have proven popular in 
the past will be continued again in 
1942. The trade journal advertising 
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program under which various com- 
panies donate space will be expanded 
in 1942. The committee’s advertising 
agency will draft copy plans for these 
advertisements which will start in 
January. Production will start im- 
mediately on all promotional material 
which will be ready to present at the 
general committee’s next meeting in 
Chicago in January. 

Mr. Gordon presided at the Cincin- 
nati meeting which was attended by 
15 members from various sections of 
the country. 

e e e 


Health Insurance Needs 
To Be Studied 


A PROPOSAL BY DOCTOR ALFRED 
MANES OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY WAS 
unanimously accepted at the Indianap- 
olis meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors on Octo- 
ber 25, this having for its purpose the 
sending out of a questionnaire to In- 
diana college and university profes- 
sors. The queries are directed toward 
assembling information concerning the 
existing or needed insurance covering 
health and disability hazards of these 
educators. 

* . # 


Announce Dates for Casualty 
Actuarial Examinations 


THE ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS OF 
THE CASUALTY ACTYARIAL SOCIETY 
will be held on April 8 and 9, 1942 
according to Richard Fondiller, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Society. Ap- 
plication blanks may be secured from 
Mr. Fondiller at 90 John Street, New 
York City, to whom they must be 
returned with the examination fee. 
Applications and letters must be re- 
ceived prior to January 15, 1942 speci- 
fying which part or parts the candidate 
will take. The examinations can gen- 
erally be held .in the city where the 
candidate resides. Candidates who 
have heretofore filed applications 
which have been approved need not 
file another application but should for- 
ward the examination fee. The ex- 
amination fee is $5.00 for either one 
or two parts, $6.00 for three parts, 
and $8.00 for four parts, and must 
also be in the hands of Mr. Fondiller 
not later than January 15, 1942. 

The “Recommendations for Study” 
which apply to these examinations 
will be furnished without charge with 
past examination questions upon re- 
quest. Textbooks are loaned to candi- 
dates by the Society to assist in pre- 
paring for the examinations after they 
have become registered students by 
payment of the examination fee. 
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J. C. Ketchum Resigns From 
Michigan Department 


J. €. KETCHUM, SECOND DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER OF MICHIGAN HAS RE- 
signed and announcement has been 
made that he will become executive 
vice president of the Michigan Medical 
Service, which is sponsored by the 
Michigan State Medical Society to 
provide medical and surgical care to 
persons of moderate incomes on a flat 
premium basis. Mr. Ketchum, a 
former examiner and one-time chief 
examiner of the Department was serv- 
ing as director of the casualty division 
at the time of his resignation. The 
position will probably not be filled im- 
mediately according to Department 
officials because it is under civil serv- 
ice and the appointment must be 
certified by the State Civil Service 
Commission. 

« 2 * 


Wages and Hours Decree in 
New Jersey of Wide Interest 


RESULTING FROM A FRIENDLY PRO- 
CEEDING BETWEEN THE WAGE AND 
Hour Administration and the Ameri- 
can Insurance Company a decree has 
recently been signed by Federal Judge 
Walker in a Federal court in Newark. 
Growing out of this it is expected that 
the insurance companies which have 
not already elected to come under the 
act will put into operation a program 
for a 40 hour week and time and a 
half for overtime. While the specific 
question answered related to fire com- 
panies only, similar agreements from 
life and casualty companies are likely 
to result. 

This development is timely since the 
heavy work thrown on companies dur- 
ing December and January in the 
preparation of annual reports of vari- 
ous kinds continually raises the prob- 
lem of overtime work. 


New Auto Law for New York 
to Operate January 7 


NEW YORK’S MOTOR SAFETY RESPON- 
SIBILITY LAW PASSED UNANIMOUSLY 
at the last session of that states’ leg- 
islation is to become effective on 
January 1, 1942. In anticipation of 
receiving many questions from the 
general public the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles has prepared a series of 
articles setting forth the salient pro- 
visions of the Act. 

The new law does not require in- 
surance as a preliminary to obtaining 
a license or registration plates. But 
if one is involved in an accident he 
will be subjected to much inconvience 
involving probable revocation of his 
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license if insurance has not been car- 
ried. Non-residents as well as resi- 
dents come under the statute. 


e °@ = 
Sam L. Casey Dies 
SAM L, CASEY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CENTRAL MUTUAL CASUALTY COM- 


pany of Kansas City, Missouri died 
recently after a long illness. Mr. 
Casey who was 85 years old at the 
time of his death had been in the in- 
surance business for more than half 
a century. He also headed the Sam 
I.. Casey Company of Kansas City, 
an operating agency. 

Mr. Casey settled in Kansas City 
in 1879 when he went there as an 
agent for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

* 4 * 


Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


at Michigan Mutual 


\N UNBROKEN RECORD OF EMPLOY- 
MENT WITH MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIA- 
bility Company covering a period of 
twenty-five years was marked by 
comptroller W. O. Brown on Friday, 
(ctober 17. Mr. Brown, a native of 


Michigan, received his early training 
in the transportation field, which he 
left in 1916 to join Michigan Mutual. 
Starting as payroll auditor, he moved 
progressively from assistant treasurer 





President Walter E. Otto congratulates W. 
O. Brown upon completion of his 25th year 
of service with Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 


to that of company comptroller — a 
position which he now holds. 

Mr. Brown has made a host of 
friends in the insurance field in the 
quarter century he has spent in the 
business; many of them made his 
twenty-fifth anniversary an opportu- 
nity for expressing their regard for 
him and extending best wishes for the 
future. 





Blanchard Elected President 
Casualty Actuarial Society 


RALPH H. BLANCHARD, PROFESSOR 
OF INSURANCE, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
Columbia University was elected 
president of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society at the conclusion of the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting held at 
the Biltmore Hotel in New York City 
on November 14. He succeeds Sydney 
D. Pinney, Associate Actuary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. All 
other officers of the Society were re- 
elected. They are: Vice Presidents, 
Harold J. Ginsburgh, assistant vice 
president, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Boston, and 
James M. Cahill, Actuary, Compen- 
sation Insurance Rating Board, New 
York City; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Richard Fondiller, Woodward & Fon- 
diller, New York; Editor, Clarence 
W. Hobbs, Special Representative, 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, New York; and Li- 
brarian, Thomas O. Carlson, Assis- 
tant Actuary, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, New 
York. 


Named as members of the Council 
for three year terms were: C. A. Kulp, 
Professor of Insurance, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
J. J. Smick, National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, New York; and 
Howard G. Crane, treasurer, General 
Reinsurance Corporation, New York. 

The meeting was under the chair- 
manship of vice president Harold J. 
Ginsburgh, who presided in the ab- 
sence of President Pinney who was 
unable to attend because of ill health. 
Papers presented at the meeting in- 
cluded “An Analysis of Pre-Payment 
Discounts” by Robert J. Myers; 
“State Regulation of Insurance Rates” 
by Clarence W. Hoblis ; “Exhibits and 
Schedules of the Casualty Annual 
Statement Blank” by Thomas S. Tar- 
bell; “The Multi-Split Experience 
Rating Plan of New York” by Roger 
A. Johnson, Jr.; “A Method of Test- 
ing Classification Relativity” by Stefan 
Peters; “On Graduating Pure Pre- 
mium Ratios” by Paul Dorweiler ; 
and “Some Effects of New Premium 
Determination Procedure” by Harold 
J. Ginsburgh. 

The apparent effect of the current 
defense effort on the premium volume 
and the underwriting results for the 
various lines of casualty insurance, 
and the problems resulting from the 
New York Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act and possible solutions, 
were also informally discussed. 
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Quite beyond its commercial aspects, aviation is fast becoming of national interest. 


Aircraft Hull Insurance 


By WILLIAM H. RODDA 


SECRETARY, MUTUAL AIRCRAFT CONFERENCE 


IRPLANES have become a 
necessary part of our national 
life and affect every’ business 
man whether he has ever flown or 
not. Only a few years ago it took a 
week for the fastest mail service to 
carry a letter from New York to 
Los Angeles, but today Air Mail will 
deliver it in less than twenty-four 
hours. Easily remembered also are 
the early days of the Air Mail when 
letters sent by air had confirmations 
following them by regular mail. Now 
the Air Mail goes through with few 
interruptions and is as dependable as 
train mail. Aviation has become a 
stabilized industry. Accidents occur, 
of course, just as they do in any form 
of activity, but their probability can 
be calculated and aviation is a proper 
subject for insurance. Aviation insur- 
ance is now a business and not a 
gamble. The Mutual insurance com- 
panies now entering the aviation field 
have as their object the improving of 
experience by careful selection, loss 
prevention, and consequent savings to 
preferred policyholders. 
Damage to an airplane may occur 
at any time and any place. People 


commonly think of airplane damage 
in terms of crash, but that is only 
one of many things that can happen. 
The most familiar danger is that of 
fire, which is considerable because of 


the gasoline used for fuel, the inflam- 
mable fabric still on many smaller 
planes, and the extensive areas nec- 
essary in hangars housing planes. The 
hazard is enhanced at many airports 
because they are located in the coun- 
try and beyond public fire protection. 
Fires may originate in the plane from 
the electrical system, or in the hangar 
from spontaneous ignition and other 
hazards of poor housekeeping, or 
from many other causes. But mutual 
fire insurance companies have long 
experience in reducing fire hazards. 
Proper maintenance of insured air- 
planes goes far to eliminate fires from 
within the planes, and a good inspec- 
tion service keeps the company in- 
formed regarding the condition of 
insured planes. Hangar fire hazards 
are akin to those in a garage, and 
the prime requisite is excellent house- 
keeping. The best protection is a 
deluge system of automatic sprinklers 
with a heavy water supply. An ade- 
quate supply of fire extinguishers is 
also necessary. Regularly employed 
fire prevention engineers are best 
equipped to advise regarding hangar 
fire protection, and licensed airplane 
mechanics can be secured to inspect 
the planes themselves and advise re- 
garding maintenance. 

An airplane on the ground is sub- 
ject to other hazards, many of which 
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are familiar to companies in connec- 
tion with insurance on buildings and 
automobiles. 
damage or wreck a plane, and occa- 
sionally a hangar will be blown over, 
damaging the planes within. 
hazards are those of hail, flood, theft, 
and what is called “Land Damage”. 
This is really collision coverage on 
the ground and covers damage done 
by collision with another object. The 
important consideration in connection 


A bad windstorm can 


Other 


with all these hazards is that air- 


planes are more easily damaged than 
automobiles. The weight of airplanes 
must be kept as light as possible with 


the result that wing and body sur- 
faces are made of materials that are 
-asily damaged when struck by solid 


objects. 


When an airplane is taken off the 
ground in flight the danger of loss is 
increased, even though damage by 
crash is excluded. Vibration may 
break oil or gasoline pipes with re- 
sulting fire, or an accumulation of 
gasoline vapor in cockpit or wing may 
result in an explosion. The term 
“in flight” is carefully defined in or- 
der to determine accurately when 
ground hazards end and “in flight” 
hazards begin. An airplane is said 
to be in flight “from the start of the 
actual take-off run, while in the air 
and until completion of actual land- 
ing run”. The “‘in flight” period there- 
fore includes a short time in taking 
off and landing when the wheels are 
on the ground. 


The greatest danger of damage to 
aircraft is from “Crash”. This is de- 
fined as “collision during flight from 
any cause whatsoever”, and also in- 
cludes damage done during flight by 
hail, sleet, rain, or snow; fire or ex- 
»losion following crash, and strand- 
ing, sinking, or water damage follow- 
ing a forced landing on water. An 
aircraft unreported for sixty days 
after take-off is assumed to have 
crashed. Since crash is one of the 
most frequent causes of damage, it 
is important to know why planes 
crash. The Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority made an investigation and 
analysis of 3,446 accidents occurring 
during flight in private operations 
during 1940. Pilot errors accounted 
for 68 per cent of these accidents. 
Power plant failure accounted for a 
little over 13 per cent, structural fail- 
ure 5 per cent, and miscellaneous 
causes 12 per cent. Proper inspec- 
tion of planes will help to reduce the 
18 per cent of accidents caused by 
failure of some part of the plane, but 
the really important thing to watch 
is the pilot in an effort to reduce the 
accidents due to pilot errors. Forty 
per cent of the accidents were caused 
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by what are classified as “poor tech- 
nique”. This apparently means that 
the pilot was trying to do the 
right thing, but his execution of the 
maneuver was poor, resulting in the 
accident. Error of judgment is a 
separate classification, causing 12 per 
cent of the accidents, and includes 
the cases where the pilot decided on 
the wrong thing. And responsible for 
14 per cent of these accidents was 
carelessness. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the 
insurance companies to watch care- 
fully the pilot for any insured plane. 
His entire history must be secured, 
including his personal habits, family 
situation, and past record of acci- 
dents of any kind, as well as his fly- 
ing experience. Alcoholic beverages 
have even more disastrous effects on 
flyers than they do on automobile 
drivers, and such things as domestic 
difficulties or business troubles will 
put a man in a mental fog that may 
be as bad for his flying ability as an 
actual fog. It is important to list on 
the face of the insurance policy the 
names of the pilots approved for that 
particular plane. The Pilot’s llying 
History should be reported in detail 
on the form provided for that pur- 
pose. Aviation has not yet reached 
the point and probably never will 
reach it where an airplane can be 
safely insured without specifying and 
investigating the pilot that is to oper- 
ate an insured plane. Mutual insur- 
ance companies’ best opportunity to 
select risks is through the selection 
of pilots. 

It is necessary to select the 
owner carefully, even though he may 
not pilot the plane. Airplanes are ex- 
pensive and should be insured only 
for people who can afford them. Dur- 
ing the present emergency it is reas- 
onably easy to sell planes, but as the 
number of new planes increases it will 
become more difficult to sell used 


also 


planes. As a result there will be a 
moral hazard when an owner finds 
that he cannot afford to keep a 


plane that his enthusiasm caused him 
to buy. 


HE aviation field is unique in 

that every phase of it is care- 
fully supervised by a Iederal agency. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority con- 
sists of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has general control over 
civil aviation and air commerce, air- 
ports, examination, inspection and 
rating of airmen, aircraft, appliances 
and agencies, and Civilian Pilot 
Training. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board prescribes safety regulations, 
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revokes certificates after hearings, 
issues certificates of public conven- 
ience to air carriers, regulates rates, 
and investigates accidents and com- 
plaints. The Board is set up as an 
independent body largely to prevent 
accident investigations from being in- 
fluenced by errors in the administra- 
tive branch. 

Every civil aircraft in the United 
States must have a registration cer- 
tificate issued to its owner. This can- 
not be transferred and each new 
owner must secure a new registra- 
tion certificate. In addition each air- 
craft must have an airworthiness 
certificate. This is issued after in- 
spection by a representative of the 
C. A. A. to determine if it is in safe 
condition to operate. These airworth- 
iness certificates normally must be 
renewed each year. Each aircraft 
must be inspected at specified inter- 
vals hy a mechanic holding a C. A. A. 
certificate. All accidents to an air- 
craft must be reported to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Only persons 
holding a pilot certificate may oper- 
ate a plane. Strict regulations are 
laid down governing the type of 
plane that the various grades of 
pilot may operate and the weather 
and other conditions under which 
he may take it up. Every detail that 
may affect the safe operation of air- 
craft is the subject of a regulation. 
The regulations themselves consist of 
several volumes, but of much value 
to those interested is a 71-page “Di- 
gest of Civil Air Regulations for 
Pilots”. This is Civil Aeronautics 
Bulletin number 22 and is available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at a cost 
of twenty cents. 


Every pilot, every mechanic, and 
every aircraft is subject to the author- 
ity of the C. A. A. The transport 
lines operate over routes as rigidly 
fixed as the concrete highways on 
which we drive our automobiles. A 
transport pilot cannot wander across 
country to suit his own whim. And 
operators of private planes must keep 
off of these transport routes unless 
they follow certain safety regulations. 
It is this detailed supervision and 
constant vigilance of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority that is making 
American Aviation an activity whose 
safety compares favorably with any 
other form of modern travel. 


In view of this favorable situation 
insurance companies can provide cov- 
erage to aircraft owners on an actu- 
arial basis, without the feeling that it 
is a gamble. [ast year over three 
and one-half million dollars in pre- 
mitums were received from aircraft 
hull insurance and the experience was 





as good as on most other lines written 
by the companies. As in other lines 
of insurance the primary coverage is 
against damage by Fire and Light- 
ning, to which has been added pro- 
tection against Explosion and Trans- 
portation. The plane may be cov- 
ered while on the ground only, or 
also while in flight. At a somewhat 
higher charge a policy similar to Ex- 
tended Coverage may be written. This 
is a specified perils form. If the air- 
craft owner prefers he can get a 
so-called “All Risk” policy similar 
to the automobile Comprehensive pol- 
icy. For a small additional premium 
the owner gets in this “All Risk” 
policy protection against the odd acci- 
dents that happen occasionally. One 
pilot landed in a cow pasture and the 
cows licked off the fabric on the 
wings and fuselage. He was glad he 
bought the “All Risk” policy. 


Crash coverage is always written 
as a specific item and always includes 
a deductible. These crash deductibles 
are usually a percentage of the value, 
ranging from 10 per cent to 40 per 
cent, and the minimum deductible 
may be set at $100. It is interesting 
to note that there is a wide variation 
in the coverage available. The owner 
of a plane can secure almost any com- 
bination of coverages that he may 
wish. Rates start at about 2 per cent 
of the value covering loss by Fire, 
Lightning, Explosion and Transpor- 
tation on the ground only and rise 
to a maximum of about 17 per cent 
for Commercial Sea Planes includ- 
ing Instruction, and covering “All 
Risks” including Crash. Experience 
indicates that rates are adequate for 
the hazards. The rapid expansion of 
the industry has permitted interested 
insurance companies to increase pre- 
mium writings without resorting to 
the rate-cutting tactics used in other 
branches of insurance. 


The question of Depreciation has 
plagued insurance companies since 
the business began. In aviation in- 
surance the problem apparently is as 
near a solution as can be possible. 
The amount of depreciation to be ap- 
plied annually is specified on every 
policy. This applies to total losses 
only because all partial losses are re- 
paired with new parts. These new 
parts are necessary as a matter of 
safety. This “new for old” replace- 
ment means that repairs to a used 
plane cost just as much as similar 
repairs to a new plane that has been 
damaged by an accident. Since the 
amount of insurance is lower on the 
used plane of the same model, the 
cost of repairing accident damage is 
more in proportion to the insurance 
than in the case of a new plane. This 

















is taken care of by adding a loading 

charge to the rate when insuring a 

used plane. Every rate schedule also 

includes a table of loading charges. 
* * ae 

T is only recently that insurance 

on aircraft has become stabilized 
and out of the experimental stage. 
Because of the experimental nature 
of the business there was a tendency 
for the insurance companies to form 
groups or pools to handle aviation 
insurance. The pool method of oper- 
ation had several advantages: one 
was that the meager underwriting 
knowledge available was concentrated 
in one office, another was that shock 
losses would be distributed among 
a group of companies. Inspection 
facilities were difficult to secure and 
supervision of aviation in general was 
not all that was to be desired. But 
since the passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 and the creation 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
government supervision and inspec- 
tion rigidly control the aviation 
business. 

When a group of mutual fire in- 
surance companies decided to enter 
the aircraft hull insurance field they 
seriously considered the pool method 
of operation. Its advantages have 
been largely eliminated because of 
the mass of information now avail- 
able and the excellent supervision 
by the C. A. A. A serious disadvan- 
tage of pool operation is its cumber- 
some handling of small amounts of 
insurance and premium. Probably 90 
per cent of all airplanes are worth 
less than $5000 each when new. Any 
of the interested com~anies could 
carry these planes net. [he need for 
reinsurance appears only when sev- 
eral planes are housed in one hangar 
or a company decides to insure a 
larger plane. 

After making a careful survey of 
present conditions the mutual com- 
panies decided that individual opera- 
tion is the most practical method for 
insuring airplanes. This is much 
more flexible for handling the smaller 
planes which constitute the bulk of 
insurable aircraft. Reinsurance on 
groups or large units can be placed 
on a facultative basis, or if necessary 
a straight reinsurance pool can be 
organized later. Most inspections of 
aircraft today are made for insurance 
companies by certificated mechanics 
on a fee basis rather than by salaried 
employes, and their services are 
available to individual companies as 
well :1s to groups. In order to secure 
for mutual companies the benefits of 
group underwriting, the companies 
have organized the Mutual Aircraft 
Conference. This serves as a regula- 
tory body and information bureau. 
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The experience of company members 
will be combined, and the members 
will be kept informed of all the latest 
developments affecting aircraft insur- 
ance. Policies, forms, and rates are 
developed by an Underwriters Com- 
mittee and are mandatory for all 
members of the Conference. 

The procedure in handling aircraft 
insurance is thus very similar to other 
types. The field representative is 
not given binding power, and is re- 
quired to submit each risk to the home 
office or a designated branch office. 
Ordinarily no flat cancellations are 
permitted in aviation insurance. Oth- 
erwise the procedure is one familiar 
to mutual representatives. This ar- 
rangement gives the important bene- 
fits of group underwriting and at the 
same time will allow indefinite ex- 
pansion through regular company fa- 
cilities. 

The present is an opportune time 
for mutual companies to take this 
step. There are now over 23,000 
civil aircraft in the United States, 
over 80,000 certificated pilots, and 
90,000 student pilots. Aircraft fac- 
tories are rapidly adopting the mass 
production methods of the automobile 
industry and there is certain to be a 
vast expansion immediately after the 
present emergency is over. Airplanes 
and insurance on them will become 
almost as common as the automobiles 
and their insurance problems. By the 
time this occurs mutual companies 
will have valuable experience and will 
write their share of the desirable air- 
craft business. 

Those who know Aviation feel that 
there is little likelihood of a danger- 
ous over-expansion. There are many 
places where airplanes will be used. 
It is proposed for instance to ship all 
first-class mail by air. Already there 
is a company in operation bringing 
airmail service to towns so small they 
cannot support an airport. Incoming 
mail is dropped from a plane, and 
outgoing mail is picked up by a hook 
which engages a rope stretched be- 
tween two poles and having the mail 
pouch tied on the end of the rope. 
As soon as planes are available hun- 
dreds of towns will be served in this 
way. The future of Air Express is 
almost unlimited. Express can be 
handled economically at a cheaper 
per pound rate than passengers, and 
yet the airlines get a good volume of 
express at rates higher than the aver- 
age passenger rate per pound. In 
fact, the carrying of passengers, ex- 
press, and freight by air can be done 
so economically that it is considered a 
serious threat to other forms of 
transportation. The present demand 
for small planes indicates that it will 
be many years before that market 
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ean be supplied. The present short- 
age of light weight metals is helping 
rather than hindering development 
because of forced attention to other 
materials. Recent experiments with 
plastics and compregnated plywood 
have resulted in the approval by the 
C, A. A. of at least one plane built 
partially of plywood. It is likely that 
others will follow. These planes are 
said to be sturdy, and fire and 
weather resistant, and they can be 
built with much less labor and ma- 
chine work than a metal plane. As.a 
result of these developments, it ‘is 
considered certain that aviation will 
take a place in American economic 
life rivaling that of the automobile. 
Mutual insurance companies are now 
preparing for this future expansion 
and will be ready to serve this in- 
dustry as they have others in the past. 








Insurance Exchange Objects 


to Break for Policyholders 


PITY THE POOR POLICYHOLDER IN 
THE HANDS OF SOME OF THE AGENTS 
associations. For example, take the 
New Orleans Insurance Exchange. 
They don't like participating policies, 
at all, apparently because this type of 
contract gives something back to the 
policyholder. Even though, to these 
agents, a company is lily white in every 
other respect because it is stock, it be- 
comes unethical or undeserving of 
confidence the moment it moves to 
give a break to the man who pays the 
premium. Hard to believe in this land 
of the free, but read on. Here is a 
new bylaw adopted on November i2th 
by the above mentioned organization : 

“No active or associate member of this 
exchange shall accept or retain the agency 
of, or place business with, any insurance 
company which issues, or whose affiliated 
companies or group or fleet members issue 
(or with any general or local agent who 
represents such companies) insurance _poli- 
cies or contracts in Louisiana covering 
classes of insurance which are under the 
jurisdiction of this exchange, when the pre- 
mium consideration on such policies or con- 
tracts is based on a plan of participating 
in the profits of the company during or 
after the expiration of the policy. 

“Note: The term ‘participation in the 
profits of the company’ shall be understood 
to be distinct and different from the various 
‘experience plans’ now or hereafter in ef- 
fect in which the premium may vary de- 
pending on the company’s experience on the 
individual policy. This amendment shall 
be effective January 1, 1942.” 

The Secretary was instructed to 
send copies of the new bylaw amend- 
ment to the Louisiana Association of 
Insurance Agents, The National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association and to the principal insur- 
ance journals. 
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Mutual Progress Reviewed 
at Los Angeles 


INGLED with the vigorous 
M spirit always apparent at mu- 
tual conventions there was 
this year, at Los Angeles, the added 
enthusiasm springing from various 
subjects on the program dealing with 
National Defense. A significant touch 
of new earnestness pervaded all the 
meetings, and this was particularly 
true at the sessions where Army and 
Navy men and other representatives 
from governmental departments made 
Despite the long distance 
away from the geographical center of 
the majority of mutual insurance com- 
panies, the convention drew more 
than 800 and registrations included 
practically every state in the Union. 
There were over a hundred names 
shown on the list of speakers and 
the entire occasion was one of the 
most smoothly run gatherings that 
the mutuals have had in many years. 
The attractiveness of Southern 
California was spread conveniently 
before the delegates and the famous 
West Coast climate put on its sun- 
niest aspect for the visitors, many of 
whom took the opportunity to see 
Catalina Island, San Francisco, and 
the beauty spots between the two big 
cities. 

Starting out the week the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary held a tea and reception 
on Sunday afternoon, November 2nd, 
thus making a pleasant beginning for 
a full agenda of entertainment which 
had too many details to report item 
by item. At the tea, a bevy of mov- 
ing picture celebrities were present 


addresses. 


and spoke briefly in behalf of the 
Bundles for Britain project, this con- 
tingent being headed by Freddie Bar- 
tholomew and Jane Withers. Mrs. 
red C. Cromer was the Chairman 
of the Ladies Committee who, with 
Mrs. A. L. Drown, President of the 
Auxiliary, had many busy assistants. 
Sightseeing trips and luncheons, 
glimpses of Hollywood, shopping 
tours, special lectures and, of course, 
the scheduled meetings of the Auxil- 
iary itself, were clicked off in per- 
fect order. The business meeting of 
the organization was held on Tues- 
day afternoon. Mrs. A. L. Drown 
delivered an address of welcome 
which was replied to by Mrs. Guy C. 
Eaby. Mrs. E. J. Brookhart led the 
devotional period and the afternoon 
program was concluded by a reading 
by Mrs. Mary Cox. Officers elected 
for 1941-42 were Mrs. L. M. Wauga- 
man, McMinnville, Oregon, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Guy C. Eaby, Lancaster, 
Pa., vice-president, and Mrs. Donald 
A. Tripp, Belvidere, IIl., secretary- 
treasurer. 

General entertainment included a 
program in the ballroom on Tuesday 
evening and the banquet on Wednes- 
day. The former consisted of a num- 
ber of acts refreshingly new, which 
kept the big crowd delightfully 
amused for several hours. The ban- 
quet’s chief speaker was Dr. Rufus 
B. von Klein Smid, president of the 
University of Southern California, 
who spoke convincingly on changes 
in the world order. Previously, the 
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Ad-Sales Luncheon, featuring Jack 
McCord, Los Angeles life insurance 
man and humorist, served a capacity 
crowd. Preliminary items on _ the 
banquet program included a most un- 
usual invocation by Dr. Donald H. 
Tippett, a lilting song by synthetic 
but tuneful cowboys, and the reading 
of prize essays on fire prevention by 
Miss Marjorie Dierdorf and Howard 
Harvey Drewitz, these being the win- 
ners in a National contest conducted 
during the past few months by a spe- 
cial mutual committee. Fred C. 
Cromer was the perfect toastmaster 
who yielded at the end to former 
Association President A. E. Ander- 
son of Cottonwood, Minnesota, who 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Cromer with 
a gift, according to traditional cus- 
tom, and made a good job of it 
with mingled humorous and _ serious 
touches. 

Exclusively for the men was the 
golf tournament held on Monday 
afternoon, resulting in the list of 
winners which will be found in an- 
other column. 

The Century Club Breakfast (this 
year with the famous Los Angeles 
Breakfast Club as host) for which 
only representatives of mutual com- 
panies more than a hundred years 
old are accredited, was held on 
Wednesday morning, the chairman 
being J. H. R. Timanus, Secretary 
of the Philadelphia Contributionship, 
the oldest mutual in the United 
States, dating back to 1752. A spe- 
cial guest was J. J. Fitzgerald of In- 
dianapolis, who, with his character- 
istic eloquence, traced the history and 
development of mutual insurance. His 
speech went out over the air on a 
large radio hookup. 
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HILE these pleasant functions 

served to add much to the 
charm of attendance at the conven- 
tion, the program was, of course, in 
major part made up of meetings hav- 
ing to do with practical aspects of 
the mutual insurance business. The 
convention again this year was a joint 
enterprise of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
and the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. Several gen- 
eral sessions were held under the 
chairmanship of President Fred C. 
Cromer of the Association, these peri- 
ods being devoted to technical and 
patriotic addresses interspersed with 
reports showing the very definite 
advance which the mutuals have 
been making during the past twelve 
months. Significant excerpts from his 
address follow. 

“The inherent soundness of the 
theory and principles of mutual 
insurance have again assisted the 
member companies of this organiza- 
tion in writing more business and 
rendering a greater service to the in- 
suring public than in any previous 
year. The mutual fire insurance com- 
panies wrote a premium volume of 
176 million dollars in 1940, against 
163 million in 1939, and insurance in 
force has increased from 48 billion 
in 1939 to 52 billion in 1940. 

“Our mutual casualty companies 
made similar gains in all departments. 
A premium volume of 223 million dol- 
lars in, 1939 was stepped up to 243 
million in 1940. All 1940 totals are 
the highest in the history of mutual 
insurance, * * * 

“With the major portion of the 
world engaged in the most destructive 
war of all time and with the balance of 
the nations already seriously involved, 
we have gathered here as the delegates, 
or representatives, of approximately 
ten million mutual policyholders * * * 
ten million real Americans carrying 
their insurance in twenty-five hundred 
mutual insurance companies which 
belong to them—just as their country 
belongs to them; companies that are 
as much a part of the American way 
of life as are the citizens that make 
up America itself; companies with 
history running parallel with that of 
the nation, surviving wars, depres- 
sions and conflagrations—just as our 
great faith in democracy has sur- 
vived. * * * 

“Mutual insurance already has men 
serving on committees that are work- 
ing with the government to combat the 
menace of sabotage and our fire pre- 
vention work has been stimulated by 
two new projects inaugurated during 
the past year, one of them being the 
drive to cut losses 25%, which our 
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national secretary has set as a goal 
for our companies.” 

Scattered through many meeting 
rooms in the Biltmore Hotel were 
sessions of the City and Town group, 
the Hail group, the Farm group, the 
Windstorm group, the Automobile 
and Casualty group, the Ad-Sales 
Conference and the open and execu- 
tives meetings of the Association and 
Federation — the latter two each 
considering special problems and 
making plans for their activities dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Karly in the week there was a Re- 
insurance breakfast in the triple 
charge of John Evans of Grinnell, 
Iowa; Karl Lewis of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, and C. W. Campbell of New- 
ark, Ohio. Speaking to the group 
was Doctor V. N. Valgren, as _be- 
fore mentioned, of Washington, D. C. 

The Automobile and Casualty 
group got under way on the first day 
with Eugene L. Hensel of the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile Insur- 
and Company of Columbus, Ohio, as 
chairman, who gave an address fol- 
lowed by the report of the secretary, 
Harry P. Cooper, Jr., of the National 
Association. There were addresses on 
“The National Standard Five-Point 
Auto Policy and Related Matters”, 
by R. C. Mead, actuary of the State 
arm Mutual of Bloomington, and 
“A Correlated Effective Safety Cam- 
paign for Casualty Companies”, by 
James Stannard Baker, traffic safety 
consultant of the National Safety 
Council of Chicago. 

A very interesting feature was a 
series of discussions on the general 
topic “As Others See Us”. Setting 
the pace for these talks was a very 
timely discussion of “As the Pub- 
lic Sees Automotive Casualty Com- 
panies”, by Honorable Eugene P. 
lay, chief assistant Insurance Com- 
missioner of Los Angeles. (See ex- 
cerpts from his speech on another 
page.) He was followed by Joseph 
l.. Hainer, Los Angeles attorney, 
who spoke on “As the Accident Vic- 
tim Sees Automotive Casualty Com- 
panies”. Closing was Lasher B. Gal- 
lagher, attorney at law, also of Los 
Angeles, who took up the subject 
“Asa Defense Attorney Sees His Au- 
tomotive Casualty Company Client”’. 

Frank R. Baker, Secretary of the 
Indiana Mutual Hail Insurance Com- 
pany, not only acted as chairman of 
the Hail Group, but spoke on “The 
Contribution of Mutual Hail Insur- 
ance to American Business”. There 
was a brief introduction by F. O. 
Rutledge, Assistant Secretary, Farm- 
ers Mutual Hail Insurance Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, and further 
addresses by Paul I. Rutledge, Sec- 
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retary, Farmers Mutual Hail Insur- 
ance Company of Columbia, Missouri, 
by Morris C. Douglas, Principal 
Field Officer for the Department of 
Agriculture in Charge of Crop Insur- 
ance in Indiana, by Fred C. Morgan, 
President of the Square Deal Insur- 
ance Company of Des Moines. In- 
terspersed were numerous discussions 
and a number of reports including 
that of the National Councillor to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, W. E. Straub, Presi- 
dent of the Farmers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

At the general meetings, president 
of the Association, Fred C. Cromer 
took the gavel. At the beginning on 
Monday evening was an invocation 
by George A. Christensen, secretary 
of the Bear River Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Salt Lake City, 
and the posting of colors by the Los 
Angeles Insurance Post No. 513 of 
the American Legion. Harry P. 
Cooper, secretary of the Association, 
made a detailed report and after a 
volume of committee work the presi- 
dent delivered his address. The formal 
address of the evening was given by 
De Loss Walker, former Associate 
Editor of Liberty Magazine. 

At another general session there 
were talks on “The Contribution of 
Mutual Insurance to the Economic 
Progress and Stability of American 
Business” by A. V. Gruhn, general 
manager of the American Mutual 
Alliance, “One Hundred and Eighty- 
nine Years of Mutual Insurance” by 
J. H. R. Timanus, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship of Phil- 
adelphia, and “The Present Trend 
of Government Financial Policies” by 
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Joy L. Leonard, Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

At the general meeting on Wednes- 
day, the Honorable Raymond Reeves, 
Regional Business Consultant, United 
States Department of Commerce, 
spoke on the present status of inter- 
state trade barriers. This was fol- 
lowed by an address by J. J. Baillie, 
Financial Editor, Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald Express, who developed 
the query “After the War, What?” 
Of outstanding importance was the 
speech of Honorable Charles S. 
Hobbs, Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Kansas, and president of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, who made an 
eloquent statement concerning “What 
the Public Expects of Fire and Casu- 
alty Insurance Companies”. At the 
final general meeting, Colonel Halsey 
E. Yates, United States Army Ex- 
ecutive for Southern California Mili- 
tary District of Los Angeles, was 
introduced by Governor Culbert L. 
Olson of California. The Governor 
took the occasion to compliment mu- 
tual insurance and speak of some of 
the many problems that the war pe- 
riod is bringing to the nation. 


Living up to its reputation the 
arm group was the most largely 
attended of all the individual meet- 
ings, requiring the ballroom to hold 
the crowd. W. L. Shattuck, presi- 
dent of the Idaho Association of 
County Mutuals was the chairman, 
who led off the program with a speech 
on “Modernization of the Farm Mu- 
tual”. Beside the appointment of 
committees and routine organization 
work there was a talk on “Mutual 
Insurance in Peace and in War” by 
Homer J. Ferguson, secretary of the 
Farmers Alliance Insurance Company 
of McPherson, Kansas, and a sym- 
posium on “Our Loss Prevention 
Program” by several speakers en- 
gaged in the discussion. 


At a second session an address on 
“The Place of the Safety Fund in 
Farm Mutual Service” was delivered 
by Doctor V. N. Valgren, Principal 
Agricultural Economist, Farm Credit 
Administration of Washington, D. C. 
Taking the general topic “Keeping in 
Tune” ten minute papers were heard 
on “The Electrical Clause”, by H. P. 
Hostetter, secretary of the Mount 
Carroll Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Mt. Carroll, Illinois ; “Insur- 
able Values”, by E. M. Morrow, 
secretary of the Stanislaus County 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Modesto, California; “Obsolete 
Buildings in Modern Times”, by Roy 
J. Chase, secretary of Farmers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Orleans 
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and Niagara Counties, New York: 
“Electrifying the Insurance Policy”, 
by Mrs. Glenna Watkins, assistant 
secretary, Indiana Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis. 
Throughout there were round-table 
discussions participated in by special 
leaders and those commenting from 
the floor. 

The City and Town group had 
Donald A. Tripp as chairman, who 
gave his views of present conditions, 
and a series of reports and round- 
table talks were also heard. The prin- 
cipal address of the first session was 
on “How We Get the Business” by 
W. Emmert Swigart, president of 
Swigart Associates, Inc., Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania. 

On another day there were talks 
on “Sound Underwriting Practices” 
by L. M. Waugaman, secretary, Ore- 
gon Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of McMinnville, Oregon, and “Office 
Problems and Routines” by H. L. 
Hjermstadt, president of the Citizens 
Fund Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Red Wing, Minnesota. Also 
under consideration were “Cash Val- 
ues from the Fire Insurance Stand- 
point” by Roy L. DeCamp, appraiser 
and independent fire insurance ad- 
juster of Los Angeles, and “Dividends 
and Commissions” by Harry Harri- 
son, secretary, Worcester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

The Windstorm group meeting, 
living up to its reputation, was largely 
attended. W. H. Conklin, secretary 
of the Rockford District Mutual Tor- 
nado Insurance Company of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, was the chairman and 
also contributed a paper on “Before 
and After the Windstorm”. This was 
a relatively short session disposing 
quickly of its committee work and 
closing with a round-table discussion 
which followed an address on “The 
Place of the Windstorm Mutual in 
the National Defense Program” by 
Harry F. Gross, secretary, lowa Mu- 
tual Tornado Insurance Association 
of Des Moines. 


At a Grange breakfast, headed by 
Harley Haskin, Olathe, Kansas, there 
were greetings by Harry Barnes of 
the California State Grange Execu- 
tive Committee and a response by Mr. 
Haskin. The scheduled address was 
on “The Grange and the National 
Youth Fire Safety Contest” by R. M. 
Stanton, chairman of the National 
Youth Fire Safety Contest Commit- 
tee of Greenville, New York. 


From among the many who stayed 
over after the convention to see vari- 
ous California attractions, a group of 
nearly two hundred took a special 
boat trip to Catalina Island where 





they were given a trip over the moun- 
tains of that interesting resort, and 
were entertained at luncheon at St. 
Catherines Hotel by the California 
Association. 

Officers and Directors of the Fed- 
eration were not elected at their meet- 
ing, but the Association chose the 
following : 

*J. H. R. Timanus, President 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

*John H. Rolston, Vice-president 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

*Harry P. Cooper, Secretary 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Harry P. Cooper, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

*Frank B. Fowler, Treasurer 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

*Fred C. Cromer, Past Pres. Ex-Officio 
Los Angeles, California 

W. E. Straub, National Councillor, 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Lincoln Nebraska 

DIRECTORS — Term Expiring 1942 

George A. McKinney......Alton, Illinois 

Frank P. Tucker.....Albany, New York 

A. G. Hartley......Fayetteville, Arkansas 

J. E. Kennedy........ Madison, Wisconsin 

H. H. Adderholdt....Gainesville, Georgia 


DIRECTORS — Term Expiring 1943 


*Harold S. Evans........ Des Moines, Iowa 
C. E. Twitchell....Owatonna, Minnesota 
*W. E: Straub.............. Lincoln, Nebraska 
A. E. Anderson........Cottonwood, Minn. 
*B. Rees Jones............ Des Moines, Iowa 
DIRECTORS — Term Expiring 1944 
*Harry F. Gross..........Des Moines, lowa 
*H. P. Hostetter........ Mt. Carroll, Illinois 
J. J. Beall___.. Seattle, Washington 


Milo A. White........ Fremont, Michigan 
LaDoyt G. Purmort....Van Wert, Ohio 
DEPARTMENTAL DIRECTORS 
Carl Crispin, Columbus, Ohio — Auto- 
mobile 
Donald A. Tripp, Belvidere, Illinois — 
City and Town 
W. L. Shattuck, Idaho Falls, Idaho — 
Farm 
H. G. Kemper, Chicago, Illinois — Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 
lfrank L. Baker, Indianapolis, Indiana 
— Hail 
W. H. Conklin, Rockford, Illinois — 
Windstorm 
*Burton S. Flagg, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts — Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of New England 
W. B. Munnikhuysen, Bel Air, Mary- 
land — Eastern Federation of Mutual 
Insurance Companies 
C. V. Campbell, Newark, Ohio — Fed- 
eration of Grange Mutuals 
STATE ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTORS 
A. G. Hartley, Fayetteville—Arkansas 
F. M. Aggen, Somis — California 
D. C. Royer, Greeley — Colorado 
L. G. McCubbin, Denver — Colorado 
H. H. Adderholdt, Gainesville—Georgia 
W. L. Shattuck, Idaho Falls — Idaho 
H. F. Hoferkamp, Mattoon — Illinois 
H. L. Nowlin, Indianapolis — Indiana 
L. E. Hendricks, Spirit Lake — Iowa 
Theo. Gfeller, Chapman — Kansas 
J. C. Mindermann, Covington — Ken- 
tucky 
L. P. Dendel, Lansing — Michigan 
James R. Crawford, Beaver Creek — 
Minnesota 
James E. Kidd, Owatonna—Minnesota 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Convention Speeches 


Excerpts from various addresses delivered at Los Angeles 


WHAT THE PUBLIC EXPECTS OF FIRE AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 
BY CHARLES F. HOBBS 


Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Kansas 


Your President has mentioned that 
I am the President of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. This gesture on your part in 
extending the invitation is indeed an 
honor to me and deeply appreciated 
by the national convention. From them 
I bring you greetings and good wishes 
for a successful convention. I should 
like to tell you how welcome you will 
be at our convention in New York 
in December. 


Our Association was organized 
more than 70 years ago. It has no legal 
authority. It is without ancestry or 
hope of posterity. Coming down 
through the history of its existence, 
through its meetings in convention and 
its specialized committees, discussing 
all phases of insurance, it has brought 
about uniformity in the enactment of 
legislation, in the preparation of an- 
nual statement blanks, and policy 
forms, and I am sure that it has ren- 
dered a very valuable service to the 
insurance companies, the agents, the 
commissioners and the public. 


It is noted from the program that I 
have been assigned to the topic “What 
the Public Expects of Fire and Casu- 
alty Insurance Companies”. I think 
that I could answer that in three words 
—a square deal. 


The important role mutual com- 
panies have played in the insurance 
field cannot be overlooked. Have you 
ever considered what the insurance 
status would be today if mutual insur- 
ance had never been Organized? 
Therefore if I should seem critical, it 
is not due to any spirit of unfriend- 
liness, because I am sure there are 
many officers and others from my own 
state who will attest that I have always 
had a warm and friendly attitude 
toward mutual companies and have 
from time to time endeavored to help 
them. Furthermore, we are all of age 
and should have enough sense of re- 
sponsibility not only to discuss our 
problems but also to remedy situations 
without any feelings of antagonism or 
personal infringement. 


The Uniform Mutual Act became a 
law in my state about 20 years ago 
and since that time there has been 
practically no amendment to it, and 
those changes which have been made 





were suggestions which came from 
the Insurance Department. Conditions 
in this streamlined age have changed 
and statutes which were in force 20 
or 30 years ago are not in keeping 
with the times and should be revised 
or amended. * * * 





The Commissioner during much of 
the remainder of his address devoted 
considerable time to suggestions which 
to his mind would make for improve- 
ment. Among these was a proposal 
for licensing adjusters and all types 
of companies were blanketed in a criti- 
cism of their efforts to oppose such 
legislation. He vigorously defended 
his position by the citing of a number 
of cases in the handling of which he 
thought serious injustice had been 
done. It was his idea also that insur- 
ance companies in general make a 
serious mistake when they oppose 
regulation and supervision. He re- 
ferred specifically to the opposition 
which had been put up against De- 
partment control over casualty rates 
and expressed the opinion that now 
the law is passed “not a single com- 
pany operating in my state would 
want to have the act repealed since 
we all realize that the insurance busi- 
ness, in so far as these lines are con- 
cerned, would be otherwise in a cha- 
otic condition”. He emphasized the 
need for regulatory powers by a reci- 
tal of instances where inadequate se- 
curities had been offered by companies 
wanting to enter his state. 


A strong section of his speech was 
his estimate of the value of state super- 
vision as contrasted with the proposed 
Federal regulation of insurance. This 
is mentioned elsewhere in this issue, 
on the editorial page, where more of 
the text of the commissioners address 
is quoted. 

* iJ ® 


AS THE PUBLIC SEES AUTOMOTIVE 
CASUALTY COMPANIES 
BY EUGENE P. FAY 


Chief Assistant Insurance Commissioner 
State of California 


T has been truthfully said that in- 

surance, directly or indirectly, af- 
fects the well-being of every individual 
and constitutes a stablizing influence 
of tremendous importance in the com- 
plicated affairs of the world we live in. 
Misfortune is no respecter of persons 
— it strikes from every conceivable 
direction, under every conceivable set 
of circumstances and in every conceiv- 
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able manner. Insurance designed to 
meet these unexpected situations and 
as a shield and buffer against such 
unpredictable misfortunes is now uni- 
versally employed in some form by 
each of us or by some other person 
or agency on our behalf. * * * 


The public has a right to assume 
that if a company is licensed by the 
State to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness or an individual is given a license 
to solicit insurance, that such person 
is financially qualified, trustworthy 
and operating in the public interest. It 
is only natural, therefore, that it is to 
the agency of government whose func- 
tion it is to exercise supervision over 
the business of insurance, that the pub- 
lic turns for help with regard to their 
insurance problems. 

I have been assigned the subject, 
“As the Public sees Automotive Casu- 
alty Companies”. Necessarily, the 
public viewpoint as now expressed to 
you is the viewpoint gathered by me 
in my contacts with the public as a 
representative of a State supervising 
agency. In the nature of things, that 
viewpoint is critical and in some in- 
stances hyper-critical. Of couurse, it 
represents but one side of the pic- 
ture, ** * 


The huge sum of money collected 
from policyholders, in the last analysis, 
belongs to policyholders. Under the 
law it must be employed to defray 
operating expenses, to pay all valid 
claims and the balance, which consti- 
tutes a very large proportion, is re 
tained as a reserve against future obli- 
gations arising under the company’s 
contracts. The responsibility of the 
management in handling these funds 
is great and it is only by sound, con- 
servative financial practices that a bul- 
wark against financial disaster can be 
created and maintained. Competition 
and the desire for size should not blind 
the insurance executive to the danger 
of inadequate rate. The regrettable 
tendency on the part of some insur- 
ance organizations to write at rates 
which are disproportionately low and 
also to attempt to pay dividends as 
well, should be cautiously approached 
because, while excessive rates are to 
be discouraged and are unjustified, 
this practice if indulged in without ex- 
tremely careful underwriting and very 
vigilant watching of the curve of ex- 
perience, is inviting disaster. The pub- 
lic imposes a great confidence in the 
various States to make sure that this 
trust is ever kept inviolate. Any failure 
on the part of the State to adequately 
supervise the financial soundness of 
insurance institutions would result in 
a loss of confidence — not only in the 
insurance organizations involved and 
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in the broad institution of insurance 
as a whole — but in government itself 
which, if permitted to persist, would 
become more widespread and serve 
only to destroy confidence in our en- 
tire economic system. Therefore, de- 
spite the somewhat exaggerated incon- 
veniences of governmental regulation, 
it is essential that the insurance com- 
panies and the various state officials 
work together in mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation — on one hand to 
perpetuate a program of strict adher- 
ence to sound business practices by the 
companies, with due regard to the 
nature of the trust they administer ; 
and on the other hand, to formulate a 
policy of honest, efficient and helpful 
periodic audits by State supervising 
agencies, toward the end of achieving 
for the institution of insurance a repu- 
tation of financial stability and honesty 
second to none. If this be done, then 
one of the prime questions in the minds 
of the insuring public will be answered 
for all time. 

The attitude of the public with re- 
gard to the protection provided by 
the policy or contract issued by the 
automobile companies should also fur- 
nish us with food for thought. It is 
far too often the view of the insuring 
public that the insurance company 
relies upon wholly technical defenses 
which the insured construes as a sub- 
terfuge craftily designed by the com- 
pany in order to avoid liability. This 
practice on the part of an insurance 
company is short-sighted because in 
the long run the damage to the com- 
pany and to the institution of insur- 
ance generally, through loss of good- 
will, greatly outweighs the immediate 
monetary gain. In most instances 
coming to my attention the defense 
raised by the company was technically 
a good one within the conditions of 
the policy. However, it is a fault in- 
dulged in by all of us that policies are 
seldom read. It is extremely doubtful, 
if they were read, whether the scope 
and extent of the numerous clauses 
and provisions found in most policies 
would be understood by the average 
policyholder. Certain it is that when 
legal minds will differ as to the con- 
struction to be placed upon a provision 
contained in a policy, when even the 
courts themselves vary in their con- 
struction from one state to another 
and even within the states themselves 
—there must be justification in the 
complaint that the modern automobile 
policy is too complex, too lengthy and 
too flagrantly couched in terms that, 
instead of making for clarity, seem 
only to make confusion worse con- 
founded. In the final analysis, the 
true test of liability is whether the loss 
sustained was within the contempla- 
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tion of the parties at the time the in- 
surance was effected. If it is, the 
claim should be paid despite the avail- 
ability of some clause in the policy 
that, technically, might provide an 
“out”. The practice of some over- 
zealous claims departments scruti- 
nizing the provisions of the policy after 
a loss with a view to finding some- 
thing to avoid liability, is not to be 
condoned. * * * 





Here Mr. Fay recited flagrant in- 
stances of injust resistance to claims 
by companies who took advantage of 
finely drawn technical defenses. 

a * * 


NE of the most constructive steps 

that could be taken in the auto- 
mobile insurance field is to bring about 
a simplification and standardization of 
the terms and provisions of the policy, 
stating in ordinary concise English the 
agreement of the company and the 
policyholder. I am not forgetful of 
the fact that many efforts to accom- 
plish this purpose have been made in 
the past; yet to the average policy- 
holder the results have not been very 
fruitful. This is a goal, however, which 
must be achieved before we may an- 
ticipate a change in the public’s atti- 
tude. 

An important factor in the creation 
of the public’s view of insurance is the 
agent in the field. Insurance organi- 
zations seemingly fail to appreciate 
that the opinion of people with regard 
to insurance is created by the public’s 
contact with the insurance agent. After 
all, the policyholder seldom contacts 
the Home Office or any of its person- 
nel. To the proverbial man-in-the- 
street, the agent is the company. The 
company is a vague, amorphous body 
whose name, in most instances, he 
does not know. His insurance needs 
are fulfilled, not by a’company, but 
by an agent in whose good faith and 
integrity the insured has learned to 
rely. His confidence in, and his re- 
spect for, his insurance company in- 
crease or diminish as his confidence 
and respect in his agent rise and fall. 
The practice on the part of many in- 
surance organizations of giving a rate 
book to every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
regardless of his character, ability or 
knowledge of the insurance business, 
should be a thing of the past. The 
right to sell insurance is a privilege 
to be held only by those who appreciate 
its social responsibility and it is the 
duty of every insurance executive to 
see to it that only those who are thor- 
oughly qualified are permitted to 
represent it in the field. Every insur- 
ance man and woman in this room has 
had the personal experience or knows 
of a situation where the reputation of 





the institution of insurance has been 
impaired by bad impressions created 
by poor or crooked salesmen and left 
with the prospect. The responsibility 
of the company is to see that only 
selected, trained, supervised and, 
above all, honest salesmen are per- 
mitted to go into the field. It is for 
the companies themselves to realize 
that they must buy a more cordial pub- 
lic acceptance for themselves in the 
only way that it can ever be bought— 
by proving the necessity of their serv- 
ices through painstaking, honest, un- 
selfish work in the public interest, to 
make the conditions of every policy 
now on the books as right as loving 
hands can make them, and to see that 
all future business is written in ac- 
cordance with this ideal. 

Another phase of the insurance busi- 
ness concerning which the public has 
a definite view is the subject of con- 
trol. While involved in all corporate 
structures, it is in the field of mutual 
insurance that the public manifests a 
paramount interest on this subject. 
Mutual insurance has acquired a sta- 
tus of usefulness and a reputation for 
service in the insurance world. It has 
received the sanction of legislation and 
has achieved an immense popularity 
because the company or association, 
owned by the policyholder and not 
being operated for profit but for the 
sole benefit of its policyholders — is 
able to provide its members with in- 
surance at minimum cost after pay- 
ment of losses and necessary operating 
expenses. Since, however, the policy- 
holders are usually scattered through- 
out the country and since their indi- 
vidual financial interests are usually 
small, the average policyholder seldom 
takes active part or interest in the af- 
fairs of his company and the actual 
management tends to be concentrated 
in the hands of a few individuals. In 
most instances, by far, these indi- 
viduals are conscientious in the dis- 
charge of their trust and conduct the 
business and affairs of the organi- 
zation unselfishly and in the interests 
of policyholders. In such instances 
true principles of mutuality prevail 
and mutual insurance justifies itself as 
a progressive social institution dedi- 
cated to the general welfare of the 
people. Unfortunately, however, there 
are those who by nefarious and cor- 
rupt practices — involving the illegal 
use of proxies and dummy boards of 
directors — have endeavored to pros- 
titute the principles of mutual insur- 
ance for their own personal gain. 
Through the medium of exorbitant 
salaries or excessive commissions paid 
under the provisions of unconscionable 
over-writing contracts, certain unscru- 
pulous executives have mulcted com- 

















panies for all that the traffic would 
bear, in complete disregard for the 
interests of policyholders. It is a sad 
commentary, but true, that the confi- 
dence of the public in an institution 
or organization is achieved not by the 
good that it has done but by its free- 
dom from questionable and unsavory 
practices, no matter how isolated such 
instances may be. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon all of us who have the 
welfare of mutual insurance at heart 
to cooperate in the eradication of those 
few who seek to destroy and besmirch 
everything that it stands for. 

Recently in this State the confidence 
of the people in mutual insurance was 
shaken through the corruption of a 
few promoters who had achieved con- 
trol of certain so-called mutual organi- 
zations. While they involved life 
insurance the unsavory taint was ex- 
tended to the institution of mutual 
insurance generally. For many years 
in California a number of mutual life 
insurers were doing business under 
the so-called stipulated premium plan 
with provision for assessment. Numer- 
ous complaints from every section of 
the country were registered with the 
Department of Insurance specifying 
as grounds for complaint fraudulent 
claim settlements, misrepresentation 
by agents, exorbitant salaries paid to 
officers and executives and many other 
unfair practices. * * * 


The speaker at this point went into 
some of the details of the investigation 
of life insurance companies conducted 
recently in California which won wide 
approval because of the courage and 
energy of the Commissioner in cor- 
recting evils which had persisted for 
years. 





I am happy to report that while the 
measures taken by the Department of 
Insurance were drastic, they were un- 
doubtedly justified, as evidenced by 
the fact that the Commissioner’s action 
has been sanctioned and sustained by 
the courts of this State. 

A great majority of the policyhold- 
ers of these organizations, mutual in- 
surers and the public generally, were 
and are heartily in accord with the 
action taken by the Commissioner. 
They adhere to the enlightened view 
that the elimination of unlawful prac- 
tices in the business of insurance 
wherever found is not only necessary 
but desirable in their own interests. 

Unlawful practices and fraudulent 
acts must be eliminated in the field of 
insurance which involves, in the last 
analysis, nothing less than the ad- 
ministration of a very sacred trust. 
The insurance executive and those 
charged with the responsibility of 
management, no less than those who 
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are vested with the supervisory pow- 
ers of the State, can not manifest too 
great vigilance to preserve and pro- 
tect every right and equity involved 
and to insure that those who exercise 
these great privileges shall be in every 
respect above the possibility of suspi- 
cion and distrust. 

The splendid work of Mutual In- 
surance fully justifies the belief that it 
has the wisdom to know and the power 
to do what is right. If the public is 
to have a view of mutual insurance 
commensurate with its principles and 
high ideals, it should exercise that 
power for restraint and self-govern- 
ment. 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-NINE 
YEARS OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 


BY J. H. R. TIMANUS 
Secretary, Philadelphia Contributionship, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. Timanus went thoroughly 

into the formation of his own 
company, The Philadelphia Contri- 
butionship, reciting that it had been 
formed by Benjamin Franklin in 1752 
to serve the Pennsylvania city which 
at that time consisted of 2,300 houses 
and a population of 14,500. He touched 
on the details of management and com- 
pany procedures and particularly re- 
ferred to odd instances in the early 
history of the Contributionship reveal- 
ing the extreme conservative attitude 
of the first board of directors of the 
company. Further he traced the sub- 
sequent efforts to adjust a number of 
perplexing differences in policy to the 
evident needs of changing conditions 
and made references to growing com- 
petition and the problems which thus 
arose. Excerpts from the major por- 
tion of the speech follow: 

During this early period the losses 
of the Philadelphia Contributionship 
were comparatively heavy, and by 
1769 the Company discovered that its 
insurance in force covering wooden 
buildings was not profitable. It had 
one of two alternatives: to increase 
the deposit necessary for the insurance 
of wooden buildings or to refuse to 
insure them. It chose the latter. On 
April 10, 1769, the following bylaw 
was passed: “That no Insurance be 
hereafter made on any Wooden Build- 
ings.” This reduced the losses con- 
siderably. 

Next, it was discovered that the 
greatest losses came from houses 
which were surrounded by green trees. 
That was all the Directors needed to 
know, and on April 14, 1781, the fol- 
lowing bylaw was passed : 

“That No Houses shall be Insured which 
have a Tree or Trees planted before them 
in the Street, nor any re-insurances made 
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on such Houses. If any member in future 
shall plant a Tree before his House in the 
Street, if the same is not removed in three 
Months from the time of planting the In- 
surance shall be forfeited.” 

This act created quite a storm as 
many of the Contributors valued their 
shade trees highly. The result was 
that a minority of the Contributors, 
having shade trees, seceded and 
formed an insurance company of their 
own, known as the Mutual Assurance 
Company for Insuring Houses from 
Loss by Fire. This Company was 
established October 21, 1784, and be- 
came wellknown by the name of the 
“Green Tree”. This Company made 
an additional charge to compensate 
for the increased risk on the following 
schedule which appears in their Min- 
utes of November, 1784: Not more 
than 35 or less than 15s. for the first 
tree; and for the second and every 
other tree, not more than 20 or less 
than 10s. 

The new Company was the first 
competitor of the Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship, and while this story has 
been told many times, it is perhaps 
worth repeating as an evidence that 
the public is likely to take matters 
into its own hands in providing facili- 
ties that are not available under exist 
ing conditions. A somewhat similar 
situation is generally regarded as hav- 
ing been responsible for the organi- 
zation of the first of the companies 
which have now become known as 
the Associated Factory Mutuals. In 
this case, the stock fire insurance com- 
panies which had achieved domination 
of the business of insuring large in- 
dustrial risks by 1835 refused to grant 
a lower rate on a woolen mill owned 
by Zachariah Allen, a Rhode Island 
industrialist. He felt that he was en- 
titled to consideration because he had 
gone to great pains to make his mill 
much more fire-resistive than the 
average mill of that day. With other 
textile manufacturers, he established 
the first of the Associated Factory 
Mutuals, and by conscientious atten- 
tion to another important principle of 
mutual insurance — that loss preven- 
tion, rather than mere indemnifica- 
tion, is a fundamental function of an 
insurance company — he accelerated 
forces which have led today to the 
giving of great attention to loss pre- 
vention activity. 

Many of the older farm mutuals 
owe their organization to the fact that 
farmers objected to having their in- 
surance costs raised to pay for con- 
flagrations in the large cities which 
were common in the middle years of 
the 19th century. These and earlier 
farm companies proved so conclusively 
that the interest of the farm policy- 
holder was best served by insurance 
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rates based upon the burning rate for 
farm property, that farm mutuals 
spread across the country. Today 
there are almost 2,000 of them, and 
they insure a very large portion of the 
desirable farm risks of the nation. On 
the same principle, we have seen suc- 
cessfully developed companies to spe- 
cialize in hardware risks, flour mills, 
grain elevators, and lumber yards, 
and these companies over the years 
have greatly aided in lowering the cost 
of insurance in these industries. * * * 


OR the few remaining minutes, 

let us explore the principles upon 
which mutual insurance of all kinds 
is based and ask whether we who are 
responsible for the continuation of the 
mutual insurance tradition have held 
fast to those principles, as changing 
conditions have made their observance 
difficult. The operations of mutual 
companies have necessarily been 
characterized by conservative under- 
writing, for we must always be con- 
scious of the fact that fire insurance 
is much more subject to catastrophes 
than are most other types of insur- 
ance. Its growth has not been as 
rapid as has been the growth of mu- 
tual life and casualty insurance, for 
it must be remembered that mutual 
fire insurance companies have been 
forced to fight for the right to place 
their policies in the hands of the pub- 
lic, for the right to operate under laws 
no more stringent and not less strin- 
gent than those governing the opera- 
tions of competitors, and often for the 
right to do business at all. That the 
battle seems to have been won is 
rather evident from a glance at the 
premium volume statistics of the past 
decade which show that mutual fire 
insurance companies have had a steady 
and gradual increase from year to year 
of the percentage of the total fire in- 
surance business written in the United 
States. Risks which only a few years 
ago would hardly have considered 
carrying mutual insurance are today 
mutual policyholders. Every area of 
the United States in which there is 
any concentration of property values 
is certain to have at least one local 
mutual fire insurance carrier. Pre- 
dominately, these local companies are 
insurers of dwellings or farm property, 
and along with them there now exist 
a number of large general-writing 
mutual fire insurance companies doing 
a nationwide business. Mutual life 
insurance companies Over a compara- 
tively short period of years have as- 
sumed a position of domination in the 
life insurance field until approximately 
80% of all life insurance contracts 
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issued in the United States are by 
mutual companies. 

We have seen the mutual casualty 
insurance companies forge ahead 
rapidly over an even shorter period 
of time with their greatest develop- 
ment during the past decade. Today, 
the company writing the largest vol- 
ume of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in this country is a mutual 
company, and the company writing 
the largest volume of automobile in- 
surance in this country is a mutual. 
Both are developments which seem to 
indicate clearly that the mutual plan 
of insurance company operation is 
gaining such wide public acceptance 
that its future expansion in these two 
fields is limited only by the market 
for these types of coverage. 

I believe that the period of expan- 
sion in mutual fire insurance premium 
volume is only beginning and that it 
will develop as the companies com- 
prising the institution of mutual fire 
insurance take over a larger and 
larger portion of the nation’s fire in- 
surance business. To my mind, there 
will doubtless be changes in the mutual 
insurance company picture during the 
years immediately ahead which will 
be greater than we have experienced 
in the past, and for that reason I be- 
lieve we should take this occasion to 
retrospect on the development of mu- 
tual fire insurance in this country, 
both to clarify in our own minds the 
basic principles upon which mutual 
insurance was established and to take 
to heart any lessons which the history 
of this great institution has to teach. 

To me, the really basic principle of 
mutual insurance and the one upon 
which its success must rest is that the 
welfare of the policyholder is a con- 
sideration above all others, and while 
it may sound trite, I firmly believe 
that any company which loses sight 
of this principle is headed for even- 
tual trouble. The interest of our pres- 
ent policyholders demands that ex- 
pansion be sufficiently conservative 
that their situation does not become 
less favorable. The limitation of ex- 
pense to the lowest amount consistent 
with efficient administration is a duty 
owed to our policyholders. Loss pre- 
vention activity is vital, and, finally, 
we should keep in mind that the func- 
tion of a mutual insurance company 
in connection with the funds paid into 
it by its policyholders is akin to that 
of trustee. 

In considering the development of 
mutual fire insurance in the United 
States over the past one hundred and 
eighty-nine years, we have spoken 
only of the successes. It might have 
been instructive, were we in a posi- 
tion to know the real facts, to have 





given some consideration to those 
companies, both stock and mutual, 
which are no longer active. Not all 
who have gone out of the picture were 
necessarily failures. Some retired by 
merger, but unquestionably others 
ceased to exist because they allowed 
some other interest to become para- 
mount to that of the policyholder, or 
because of careless underwriting, or 
because of an unwarranted expense 
burden. To my mind, mutual com- 
panies which have retired because of 
such practices have failed to keep in 
mind the principles and objectives of 
mutual insurance. 

The future is bright and the oppor- 
tunities are unlimited, but I hope that 
we may all be intelligent enough to 
realize that the basic principles of 
mutual insurance are lasting and are 
as essential today as they were in 1752. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
BY COLONEL HALSEY E. YATES 
Executive Southern California 
Military District, Los Angeles 
T is proper to inform you as to my 
credentials on the subject. They 
are based upon forty-six years of 
army duty, study, reflection, and four 
years (1916-1920) observation of 
foreign armies and their methods. 


No doubt we have each had the ex- 
perience of criticizing those holding 
primary positions in our particular 
business, only to find when we our- 
selves are responsible that we take the 
same action and attitude as the former. 
Hence, it is wise to examine the 
opinions expressed by men when they 
held key positions in our national de- 
fense. 


An examination of the opinions of 
those responsible for the safety of this 
country show that it is their fixed 
belief — from George Washington 
down — that an efficient, proper, na- 
tional defense is absolutely essential. 

Our defense, of the present day, is 
based not merely on our Army and 
Navy, but because of the ramifications 
of modern war, primarily rests upon 
our entire people. 

What is a proper defense? For the 
people, it means a backing to the fullest 
extent of the Army and Navy; the 
prompt furnishing of all that these 
services require ; a patriotic sympathy 
and interest in all they do. 

The details of our national defense 
vary from year to year, depending 
upon the dangers to ourselves. At 
one time we need to be armed to the 
teeth ; at another we can, with safety, 
be partially armed. 

Who is to determine all the above? 
The answer is evident ; it is based upon 
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the principle of responsibility which 
governs our business and professional 
life. The answers must be determined 
by your public servants in the govern- 
ment and in the Army and Navy who 
hold, at the particular time, positions 
of responsibility. No one else can, or 
should try, to determine these im- 
portant matters. 

After the above premise: What is 
the situation today ? We find that those 
responsible for our security have de- 
cided that we should arm. * * * 

The present status of Germany is 
not new. Many Germans, as individ- 
uals, are good men and women; yet, 
as a people, at various periods in their 
history, they have fallen under the 
domination of unworthy leaders: this 
caused them, while small in military 
power, to be only a menace to their 
neighbors. 

Twice, their military power has 
become so great that they have proven 
to be a world menace. Once, during 
the world war, and again now. 


As one of the two million men who, 
during the world war, left this coun- 
try, in order to defend it, I am con- 
vinced that our action in preventing a 
German victory gave us, and the 
world, security for twenty years. * * * 

The primary idea of Hitler is that 
the individual German exists for the 
state: That the mission of the state is 
to obtain all-powerful military 
strength so that it may dominate the 
world: That German economic pros- 
perity is only a prior means necessary 
in order to obtain the supplies and 
equipment to make this military might 
a real fact. 

Two quotations of German princi- 
ples follow : 

(A) The war must be carried into 
the enemy’s country: That he be de- 
stroyed on his own soil. (Note, that 
the German mind does not conceive of 
a war on German soil.) 

(B) Totality of effort. The German 
nation is organized as a total force 
to support the military operations. 
The size of the armed force is limited 
only by the ability of the remainder 
of the nation to arm, equip, supply 
and maintain that force. Any activity 
within the nation which does not con- 
tribute to the military effort is re- 
garded as diversion and is sup- 
pressed. * * * 





Some persons believe that the Ger- 
mans have shown themselves very effi- 
cient in their war preparedness. There 
is nothing remarkable about it. Any 
state, equally large, with all its people 
working to that same end, and with the 
best brains in the country concentrated 
on such preparation, would have done 
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as well, if not better. Definitely with 
similar ideas, we would have con- 
trolled the world, in a much shorter 
time. 

The strength of our possible enemies 
is puny as compared with the potential 
strength of our country. However, we 
must turn this into a reality: This can 
only be done through hard work. 

It is well for some of our timid souls 
to remember that not long ago we 
defeated the Germans. But, you know 
they were beaten not by words but by 
deeds. 

The ideas and actions of the Ger- 
man leaders during World War I, and 
the present war have caused a weaken- 
ing of the moral fibre of the German 
people. * * * 

As a military man, perhaps with a 
claim to be one of your military ex- 
perts, I give you this conclusion ; our 
National Defense is seriously threat- 
ened: This threat may successfully be 
met by whole-heartedly backing-up 
those we have placed in positions of 
responsibility : This support is the duty 
of each individual citizen of our coun- 
try. 

With our real help this menace will 
be removed ; and then measures may 
be taken which will bring peace and 
security throughout the world. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INTERSTATE 
TRADE BARRIERS 


BY HON. RAYMOND REEVES 
Regional Business Consultant, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


S a representative of the United 

States Department of Commerce 
I say to you with all the earnestness 
at my command, we must do all in 
our power to help build America’s 
economic strength. Trade barriers 
which hamper our economic effective- 
ness not only retard defense itself, but 
make for civilian hardships. * * * 

Perhaps it would be well to define 
a trade barrier. One good definition 
states a trade barrier is, “any statute, 
regulation, or practice which operates, 
or tends to operate, to the disadvan- 
tage of persons, products or services 
coming from sister States, to the ad- 
vantage of local residents, products, 
and enterprises.” 

Here we are the strongest wealthiest 
nation the world has ever known, with 
the greatest single free market ever 
offered, and we try to chop it up into 
Balkan states. You would think we 
didn’t know that our economy is a 
mass production economy, and can 
survive only through mass consump- 
tion. A big output demands a big 
market, yet we are letting trade bar- 
riers be erected right under our nose. 

Can’t we read what happened in 
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Europe? Don’t we know that before 
the last World War the peoples of 
Central Europe — the very ones now 
under Hitler’s iron boot were rela- 
tively prosperous. They enjoyed a 
fairly well-balanced economy. After 
the peace, however, they ceased to co- 
operate and each little country fol- 
lowed economic policies which broke 
down the economic unity and pros- 
perity of Central Europe. And it was 
this disunity and the economic break- 
down which accompanied it which 
made these states the easy victims for 
dictatorship which they turned out 
to be. 

Every country wanted to become 
self-sufficient and yet capture as much 
of the outside trade as possible. So 
they not only set up tariffs and trade 
quotas, custom houses and immigra- 
tion laws, but they prohibited gold 
exports, blocked currencies, went in 
for barter trading and finally suc- 
ceeded in “protecting” their home in- 
dustries so well that only the guns of 
another war could break down the 
barriers these nations had set up. * * * 

In other words when, in any coun- 
try or section of a country, you try 
to produce goods or provide services 
which can be produced or provided 
more readily in other sections or by 
other means you can only do so with 
the result that a given investment of 
capital and labor produces a smaller 
volume of consumable goods. This 
means in the end a weakened economy, 
a lowered standard of living all 
around. For living standards can only 
be high when goods are abundant and 
cheap — not when they are scarce 
and dear. You insurance men know 
what trade barriers are. You know 
of the countersignature laws which 
so often add to the cost of doing busi- 
ness without adding one iota to the 
soundness of the policy, or its value 
to the purchaser. You men know 
about the Supreme Court decision in 
Osborne v. Oslin which upheld the 
legality of the Virginia law which not 
only required the countersignature 
of a resident agent, but also further 
provided that this gifted penman who 
countersigned the policy should be 
entitled to the entire commission, while 
a sum not to exceed 50 per cent of the 
regular commission could be allowed 
to a nonresident broker. * * * 





Here the speaker cited astonishing 
instances, such as varying standard 
weights for bushels of apples in dif- 
ferent regions, how in North Carolina 
and Georgia fresh eggs are defined 
as only those laid in these states, the 
Ohio law setting up a differential of 
20% more profits that dealers could 
charge on liquors made from Ohio 
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fruit, and a similar statute in Cali- 
fornia upping the license fee from 
$50 to $500 for wholesalers of out- 
of-the-state beer. He further said that 
a flagrant instance involved Kentucky 
where an unreasonable law had raised 
trucking costs nearly 50% and that 
trucking laws, generally, were notori- 
ously discriminatory. He continued: 

For a century and a half the United 
States has been known as the World’s 
greatest free-trade area. We founded 
the union of the States upon that prin- 
ciple, and wrote into the Constitution 
a provision designed to prevent the 
States from setting up trade barriers. 
I refer to the section which says : “No 
State shall without the consent of Con- 
gress lay any imposts or duties on im- 
ports or exports”. Apparently our 
founding fathers were well aware of 
the dangers inherent in trade barriers, 
for not only did they deny the States 
the right to set up tariffs, but also 
they specifically gave the Federal 
Government the right to regulate com- 
merce between the States. Section 8 
of the Constitution states: “The Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, among 
the several states, and with the Indian 
Tribes”’. 

Here we have what seems to me a 
clear statement of intent. In our Con- 
stitution we can see the efforts made 
to protect us from the petty jealousies 
of Old Europe where nation hated 
nation, men from County Cork would 
fight men from Ulster County at the 
drop of a hat, and neighbor often 
sought advantage over neighbor. 

Yet we have already begun to vio- 
late that fundamental principle of 
unity. By indirect means, working 
through inspection laws, through po- 
lice powers, through taxing rights, 
we are again setting neighbor against 
neighbor. We are hampering our de- 
fense effort, slowing up the effective- 
ness of our entire economy. In start- 
ing down this course we are following 
a path which could destroy our na- 
tional unity if continued. 

No State acts alone in these mat- 
ters. The selfish advantage tempora- 
rily gained by one is soon offset by 
retaliation from its neighbors. In the 
end we all lose. 


The Association adopted the follow- 
ing resolution against Trade Barriers : 

WHEREAS, all in the interest of the 
principles of mutuality the barriers to in- 
terstate trade, such as countersignature 
insurance policy laws and unreasonable re- 
strictions on motor trucking, present an ag- 
gravated threat to our National economic 
well being and American Democracy. 

RESOLVED: That the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies 
commends the Department of Commerce, 
the Interdepartment Committee on Trade 
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Barriers legislation, and the various con- 
ferences of Governors, for their splendid 
work in the direction of eliminating such 
unwarranted restraints upon interstate 
trade, and urge upon each of its members 
that he co-operate fully in bringing to the 
attention of the several State legislatures, 
which will meet during 1942, the undesira- 
bility of such legislation and the serious 
economic maladjustment which would be 
likely to flow from its enactment. 


THE PLACE OF THE SAFETY FUND 
IN FARM MUTUAL SERVICE 
BY DR. V. N. VALGREN 


Principal Agricultural Economist, 
Farm Credit Administration 


HE main reason for a special 

name for the funds in the treas- 
uries of typical farm mutuals is, of 
course, that the more common terms, 
“reserve” and “surplus”, as used by 
capital stock insurance companies and 
advance premium mutuals, have ac- 
quired technical meanings that do not 
apply in the same way to assessment 
mutuals. Companies, whether stock 
or mutual, that rely upon fixed ad- 
vance premiums are generally re- 
quired, as we know, to set up unearned 
premium reserves which must be car- 
ried as liabilities. Farm assessment 
mutuals are exempt, as a rule, from 
unearned premium requirements, and 
as a result, they have been inclined 
to consider as surpluses or voluntary 
reserves any excess of assets over un- 
paid losses or other outstanding debts. 
The use of a different term such as 
“safety fund”, which has no other more 
technical meaning seems preferable, 
however, since this obviates possible 
confusion. * * * 

Originally, it should be remembered, 
the farm mutuals were intended to be 
assessment companies in a very nar- 
row sense. They were expected to 
defer assessments until losses had al- 
ready been incurred and then limit 
what they collected substantially to 
the amounts necessary to meet actual 
losses. Expenses of operation were 
expected to be met largely, if not en- 
tirely, from stipulated membership or 
policy fees amounting, as a rule, to a 
dollar or two per policy issued. 

With the growth of a farm mutual 
in membership and risks, it soon was 
found unduly expensive and annoying 
to levy an assessment after each ma- 
terial loss. Hence many of these mu- 
tuals adopted a plan of borrowing 
money with which to pay losses and 
expenses pending an annual assess- 
ment date. In many States this hand- 
to-mouth existence, with balance 
sheets in the red during most of the 
year, was practically forced upon the 
farm mutuals by law since they were 
authorized to assess only limited 
amounts, if any, in excess of what was 





needed to meet obligations already 
incurred. These early legal restric- 
tions have been generally modified so 
that these mutuals now are permitted 
to levy reasonable advance assessments 
as well as post-loss assessments. The 
right to levy advance assessments in 
turn has made it possible to establish 
the safety funds with which we are 
here concerned. 

This does not mean that the typical 
farm mutual is no longer an assess- 
ment company. It still finances itself 
by means of assessments adjusted to 
its needs even though these needs are 
estimated for a period ahead and the 
assessments are levied in advance 
rather than in arrears. The safety fund 
results, of course, from a safety mar- 
gin included in these advance assess- 
ments, which margin can and should 
be discontinued when the fund has 
reached an appropriate amount. * * * 

A safety fund in reasonable amount 
gives a farm mutual many pronounced 
advantages. It tends to make loss pay- 
ments more prompt as well as more 
certain. It provides a means for stabil- 
izing the annual assessment rate so 
that members more nearly know be- 
forehand the annual assessment to 
expect. It inspires confidence in the 
organization on the part of mortgagees 
who require insurance policies as part 
of their collateral. It helps to hold 
existing members and to attract new 
members who naturally prefer to be- 
long to or to join an organization with 
tangible assets rather than one whose 
balance sheet shows a deficit. * * * 

What is here said has reference, it 
should be emphasized, to farm mutuals 
that insure against fire and lightning 
only. Those farm mutuals that insure 
also against windstorm, or that write 
windstorm insurance exclusively, face 
quite a different problem in the mutter 
of possible losses, and such companies 
are well justified in aiming at sub- 
stantially larger safety funds relative 
to their average annual outlays or 
their volume of risks. 

e °e * 
THE PRESENT TREND OF GOVERNMENT 
FINANCIAL POLICIES 
BY DR. JOY L. LEONARD 


Department of Economics, 
University of Southern California 


6 be a vast international 
crisis, affecting the welfare of 
nations and our national security 
exists. We move from crisis to crisis, 
from emergency to emergency. The 
world is in a state of flux and as in- 
dividuals we are a part of it and the 
changes are affecting our way of life 
and manner of thinking. No one 


escapes. It is a story of society, and 
change is the theme of this thing we 
call civilization. * * * 

















_ We are between the great fires of 
two mighty conflagrations! We weigh 
our chances of being scorched and so 
have set up a program of defense. We 
have assumed, and this assumption 
has been voiced, that our productive- 
capacity is so great under our democ- 
racy that we can produce our guns 
and have our butter too. It has been 
stated that this power and capacity 
will meet all defense needs and let us 
retain all of our social gains of the 
past decade. We must not be misled! 
We must speed our production for the 
all out destructive consumption of 
war. In the face of this we cannot 
maintain our all out efforts to con- 
tinue our standard of living through 
our production for personal use. You 
cannot have productive consumption 
and the unlimited destructive con- 
sumption of war without sacrificing 
one or the other, and war requires 
sacrifice even a supreme sacrifice. Our 
domestic emergency is rapidly moving 
over into a war emergency, and our 
leaders no longer talk defense—they 
shout war. We'll give up our butter 
for freedom, and melt our steel and 
aluminum to create the angels of de- 
struction, that victory may come. 

Will it be endless? Will these re- 
curring crises and emergencies ever 
be slowed down to a pace that we 
can more hopefully cope with them? 
The storm and stress must play itself 
out. The lashings of war, the dis- 
turbances of peace are but local and 
temporary actions on the surface of 
the great ocean of humanity. 

Deep down we have a mutual trust 
that is more stable and more powerful 
than distrust. We are human beings. 
Regardless of race, or color, or lan- 
guage, or political division, or geo- 
graphic location we operate on the 
underlying principle of mutual aid and 
mutual protection. It is the underly- 
ing principle, age old and ageless. It 
is the foundation upon which we must 
and do erect our human institutions. 
The more closely we adhere to the 
principle, the more permanent are our 
institutions. When we permit selfish, 
self seeking ends to creep in — there 
is planted the seed of another emer- 
gency, that in the end grows up into 
institutions so top heavy they must 
fall. 

Your business is based on the un- 
derlying principle—society will endure 
and your place in it will continue. 

& * a 
MUTUAL INSURANCE IN 
PEACE AND IN WAR 


BY HOMER J. FERGUSON 
Secretary, Farmers Alliance Ins., Co., 
McPherson, Kansas 


oo Insurance to be true 


to its principles, must be strictly 
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American whether in Peace or in War, 
and as an American would serve his 
country and his fellow men, it must 
follow that Mutual Insurance would 
pursue a similar pattern. Mutual In- 
surance has taken an important part 
in American History since the begin- 
ning of the Union, and so in discussing 
Mutual Insurance, in Peace or in War, 
I have the whole background of our 
American History — The American 
Way of Life as my guide. 

With the American Way of Life as 
the sole justification for its existence, 
Mutual Insurance cannot for a mo- 
ment lose sight of the best interests 
of its policyholders. Man was not 
made to serve mutual insurance, but 
Mutual Insurance was made to serve 
man. 

War and Peace represent the ex- 
treme opposites in our thinking, and 
a discussion of this subject obviously 
must deal with and place emphasis on 
the outstanding need of the ability to 
so conduct ourselves and our affairs 
at all times as to be readily adjustable 
to varying conditions, whether they 
come in times of peace or war. 

A company can be no more flexible 
than its individual management, and 
so when we speak of growth, or prog- 
ress, or the success or failure of a 
company, we reflect credit or discredit 
upon the personnel or manpower back 
of it. This creates the problem of keep- 
ing our thinking straight as between 
a progressive and a radical, or a con- 
servative and a reactionary. For, in 
our flexibility we must not become 
vacillating nor lose sight of our Fun- 
damentals. * * * 

Sut emergencies and the need for 
flexibility is not limited to times of 
war. [et me, therefore, divide my 
remarks for the moment, and discuss 
each separately. 

Mutual Insurance in Times 

of Peace 

Emergencies, as stated, occur even 
in times of peace, of one kind or 
another and of varying degrees. Crop 
failures, droughts, price fluctuations, 
economic changes, and last but not 
least, natural progress and develop- 
ment, with which we have not always 
kept pace. 

Mr. H. A. Hopf in “Net Results”, 
published by H. A. Hopf & Co. man- 
agement engineers of New York, 
writes interestingly in the October 
issue concerning “Executive Inertia’’. 
Quoting from A HISTORY OF 
THE BUSINESS MAN, by Miriam 
Beard, he points out: 

“The tendency of most managers is 
to become over cautious. They don’t 
like to take risks. Unprogressiveness 
of leaders in different business fields 
is illustrated by the fact that the gas 
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companies refused to touch electricity, 
the telegraph interests feared the tele- 
phone, and both scorned the radio. 

Executives must exercise constant 
watch fulness to avoid being influenced 
too much by caution and conserva- 
tism. When a man thinks and talks 
too much about safety and security, 
it is almost certain he has stopped 
growing and is headed downward.” 

Many of our ills may be laid at our 
own door. We are not always awake 
to the needs and demands of our 
policyholders. 

Some time ago I sought a deposi- 
tory for some idle funds, ina Federally 
insured bank, and wrote a_ banker 
agent of ours concerning the status of 
his bank. He wrote me that his bank 
was not a member of the I°.D.L.C., 
with which I had no quarrel of course, 
but he added: “TI still operate my 
bank on the same sound principles 
and methods I started out with 26 
years ago, and I'll never change”. 
Needless to say, he’s still a one-man 
bank while his competitors have most 
of the business. 

I heard another banker speak a year 
or so ago, in the course of which he 
stated that he had never foreclosed a 
mortgage in his 53 years of bankinig, 
and had scarcely lost a dollar in his 
loan accounts. Men gazed upon him 
in awe and admiration as a sort of 
miracle man, but in my own mind | 
wondered to what extent he was serv- 
ing the public of his community. He 
has obviously cared for the needs of 
possibly forty percent who were en- 
dowed with adequate collateral secur- 
ity, and he has made plenty of money 
for his stockholders. ; : 

But what about the other 60 percent 
who did not have sufficient worldly 
goods to meet his super-strict loan 
requirements? They too were good 
American Citizens, who occasionally 
needed a helping hand over the tight 
places, and failing to get it through 
regular banking facilities, they called 
upon, yes, they demanded that their 
Government set up a loan plan, which 
is now causing great consternation 
among the banking fraternity. 

Mutual insurance as American [n- 
surance should administer the greatest 
good to the greatest number of worthy 
property owners, and must keep itself 
attuned to the growing need of its in- 
suring public. It should be a leader 
rather than a follower in the matter 
and manner of furnishing insurance 
protection. Too often and too long it 
has been shackled by the cobwebs of 
custom and practice. * * * 





Mr. Ferguson here took up the slow 
progress of insurance companies to 
meet the growing demand of new con- 
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ditions. While making it plain that he 
did not advocate the paying of claims 
not covered by policies, he did strongly 
suggest that policies be kept up to the 
needs of the public. He emphasized 
the part of the salesmen in giving good 
service to the policyholder, especially 
in streamlining the policy itself to 
cover the various hazards that the in- 
dividual insurance buyer should ar- 
range to protect. Continuing he said: 

Our stock company friends operate 
largely upon the profit and loss basis. 
They appoint an agent with authority 
to write business, and their appraisal 
of the value of that agent is based 
upon the results obtained from his 
business as a whole. Little thought 
or effort is wanted or given in super- 
vising the individual risk. They oper- 
ate on the theory that if the agency 
or the territory “gets hot’’, they can 
cancel out, but in many instances they 
find themselves in the position that 
most farm companies experienced in 
the turbulent thirties — like aid to 
France, their efforts were too little 
and too late. 

If the company maintains supervi- 
sion of the individual risk, it is then 
in position to act quickly and adjust 
the amount of insurance up or down 
to meet fluctuations in value, to con- 
form with the utility needs of the 
premises, to maintain tailor-made pro- 
tection as the value and conditions 
justify. If material and labor goes up 
in an inflationary move during the 
next year or so, we should not deny 
the policyholder a sufficient increase 
in insurance to cover that trend, but 
we should and must reserve the right 
to reduce the policy in like manner 
when conditions go into reverse. 

To do this may appear expensive, 
but is far less costly than paying the 
price of excessive losses which is the 
inevitable result of too much insur- 
ance. 


Mutual Insurance in Times 


of War 


few years ago we would have 

given but a passing thought to 
the subject of Mutual Insurance in 
time of War. 

As advocates of peace, but loyal 
Americans, we face the impending 
crisis with mixed feelings. During the 
past twelve months I have reversed 
my thinking so often and so frequently 
that I feel in danger of a mental head- 
on collision with myself. Like most of 
you I realize that I must get off the 
fence, and right or wrong, take sides. 
The neutrality act has been nullified, 
and it will no longer be possible for 
us to be neutral. As true Americans 
we have temporarily hung up our 
political war clubs in the interest of 
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a United America. Consistency is a 
jewel but in time of war jewels be- 
come luxuries. Like Senator Connally 
of Texas, we might well prepare our 
appetites to eat a lot of our own 
words, expressed opinions of the past, 
which seem out of place today. 

As Mutual (American) Insurance 
Companies, what can or should we 
do to help our Country during this 
National Emergency ? 


First and foremost is the business 
of Conservation. No other industry is 
in such favorable position to lead the 
way in conservation of property and 
material as is mutual insurance. 

If loss prevention is a worthy proj- 
ect in peace times, especially when 
over-production and surpluses have 
encouraged carelessness and indiffer- 
ence, it is doubly important in time 
of war, with a national need and de- 
mand for conservation of all of the 
nation’s available assets and resources. 

This emergency should produce the 
incentive for more rigid safety require- 
ments by companies, and more strict, 
but voluntary compliance with fire pre- 
vention methods on the part of the 
property Owners. 

Mutual insurance and fire preven- 
tion go hand in hand, and as the loss 
experience is reflected in the rate 
structure it behooves the man who 
pays the premium to cooperate 100% 
if for no other reason than that of 
economy, in these times of definitely 
high living costs, supported by ques- 
tionable net incomes. 

With threatened inflation, we must 
recognize and face it intelligently. 
Back in 1916 and 1917 we urged our 
policyholders to awaken to the fact 
that the prices of material and labor 
had so increased, that in case of loss 
of a house or barn, the replacement of 
the building in most instances would 
require two or three fold, the amount 
of insurance normally carried. * * * 

Today we are again anticipating 
inflation of values, wth resultant arti- 
ficial prosperity, and some are saying 
“Yes, there is a danger, but we'll be 
in this thing for years, and the decline 
will not come soon. We'll keep it in 
mind for attention later on. We don’t 
need to bother our heads about that 
yet”. 

A bulletin published by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company early this year 
conformed so closely with my own 
views then and has subsequently been 
borne out in the course of events, that 
I quote: 

“It seems probable that we are going to 
have in this country during the next few 
years or more a highly specialized and 
definitely localized boom. The industrial 


regions that produce munitions will be pros- 
perous and so will the tidewater communi- 





ties where ships are built. The whole iron 
and steel industry will be prosperous and 
that will be true also of the Great Lakes 
shipping and of the coal carrying railroads. 
At the same time real or near depression 
will probably persist in agricultural regions 
which formerly sold important parts of 
their production to the countries of Europe. 
There is little possibility that increased 
domestic demand can make up for the loss 
of the export outlets for much of our agri- 
cultural production, and so we shall prob- 
ably have areas of prosperity and depres- 
sion, of boom and slump, scattered in 
strange fashion over our country.” 

We farm companies may be con- 
templating a share in the anticipated 
business boom, but if we follow the 
reasoning set out above, is it not likely 
that much of our rural population will 
share more largely in the increased 
cost of living, than in the increased 
price of their farm products. * * * 


There will be a noted change in the 
attitude of the young men who are 
leaving our farms and villages to enter 
military service and defense indus- 
tries. In the airplane factories of 
Wichita, it is found that these farm 
boys of Kansas, and adjoining states 
made ideal workmen. They are clean, 
wholesome, industrious and satisfied. 
But the saturation point has been 
reached in employment of local labor 
and in the enlargement of personnel 
the plants are having to take on tran- 
sient workers from large cities and in- 
dustrial centers, many with radical 
tendencies and ideas, who will mix 
with these youths raised and trained to 
mutual principles. 


If and when they return to the farms 
and rural communities from whence 
they came, many will have absorbed 
ideas contrary to yours and mine. It 
will be reflected in losses and adjust- 
ments. 

War nerves and war morals will 
take their toll of losses, and it is a wise 
company that will endeavor to keep 
in touch with the pulse of its policy- 
holders, as well as the physical condi- 
tions of the risks it insures. 

* * e 
A CORRELATED EFFECTIVE 
SAFETY CAMPAIGN 
BY JAMES STANNARD BAKER 


Traffic Safety Consultant, 
National Safety Council 


L' accidents that might have 
happened are not to happen, 
vital elements of automobile trans- 
portation must be changed. Pass- 
ing laws, delivering speeches, and 
making surveys are useless unless 
they lead to changes in one or 
more of these three: 

1. The roadways — three million miles 
of streets and highways. 


2. The rolling stock — thirty million 
motor vehicles. 
3. The operating personnel — forty- 


one million drivers (not to mention a 

















hundred million pedestrians). 

Since our national highway 
transportation system is not con- 
trolled from any main office, but 
rather more or less left to run itself 
by innumerable seats of local gov- 
ernments, changes in these vital 
elements cannot be ordered from 
above but must be made by every- 
body involved doing his part, be- 
ginning, of course, with you and 
me as streets and highway users 
and extending on up to the great 
organizations which are directly 
responsible for some phase of high- 
way transportation. 

The casualty insurance under- 
writers have four general weapons 
at hand for this war — roughly in 
order of increasing effectiveness 
these are: 

1. Legislative power. 

2. Manpower — well organized people 
with good leadership reaching into prac- 
tically every community. 

3. Direct financial relationship 
drivers and owners. 

4. Money. 

KOK 


Figures seem to show that on a 
yearly basis, drivers under 20 are 
more than twice as likely to get 
into a fatal accident as drivers over 
30, and on a mileage basis they are 
about six times as likely, but the 
cost of liability insurance is prac- 
tically the same on a car driven by 
a family with a couple of risky chil- 
dren, as a similar car driven by a 
single middle-aged neighbor. We 
must direct the strongest effort to- 
ward making drivers eager to put 
into their driving the care and at- 
tention that safety demands. Per- 
haps the most convincing way of 
forcing this necessity into the con- 
sciousness of those who need it is 
a forthright evaluation of their risk 
by a strictly business organization 
like an insurance company. When 
confronted with such an appraisal, 
many a driver who would other- 
wise shrug off his safety duties 
will take his driving practices in 
hand for improvement. * * * 

The fact that the difficult job of 
changing bad drivers into good 
drivers has been postponed to the 
last, does not prove that it is im- 
possible. Many powerful forces 
will have to be brought to bear 
on their fixed habits and tenacious 
thinking to reshape a good share 
of the forty million drivers. One 
of these forces can be financial in- 
centive, and it would seem that the 
likeliest way to bring this to bear 
would be through the cost of in- 
surance. Is the time not ripe now 
for a thorough-going study of this 
matter; and who is better qualified 
to make this study than the casu- 
alty insurance companies? Cer- 


with 
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tainly if such a study were under- 
taken by any other agency, the 
casualty companies would be justi- 
fied in protesting. 

Nearly any cause can be pro- 
moted by money, and that of traf- 
fic safety is one in which money 
gets returns easily. Insurance com- 
pany funds are now saving lives on 
our streets and highways through 
membership dues to the National 
Safety Council and local safety or- 
ganizations; through direct ac- 
tivities insurance companies, 
through generous contributions by 
such people as Mr. James S. Kem- 
per to the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, and among the 
stock companies, through the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau which 
has given a large scale impetus to 
traffic safety activities in many 
fields. This money can be put to 
work in many ways. 

1. Outright gifts by companies, groups 
of companies, or even individual agen- 
cies, to National, State or local safety 
organizations for general traffic safety 
or special projects. 

2. Through “shotgun” educational 
methods such as the distribution of pos- 
ters, booklets, and films, by exhibits 
and displays of psychophysical testing 
gadgets at conventions, fairs, or other 
gatherings, with the giving of awards 
and the formation of “clubs”, and in 
radio programs. Most of these methods 
are associated with advertising or public 
relations activities, sometimes to the ex- 
tent that bona fide safety is a minor by- 
product. Unfortunately, the drivers who 
really need improvement most are al- 
most immune to such slight exposures 
to safety as these general educational 
efforts usually give. 

3. The employment of men to help 
large fleets improve their records. The 
best of this work is extremely effective 
in directly improving trucks and their 
drivers; the poorest of it is little more 
than occasional good will visits to poli- 
cyholders. Such special help does not 
reach the great mass of ordinary drivers. 

4. Promotion of the training of pro- 
fessional safety people. An outstanding 
example of this in the insurance field 
are the fellowships for police officers 
made available at Northwestern Uni- 
versity by Mr. Kemper. But even a 
small company could contribute in a 
similar way by making it possible for 
traffic police, teachers, traffic engineers, 
safety council leaders, and newspaper- 
men to attend the National Institute for 
Traffic Safety Training, or some of the 
short institutes and courses for en- 
gineers, police, teachers, and safety-or- 
ganization managers which are _ held 
from time to time in various parts of 
the country. 

Certain manuals and films could also 
financed. 


of 


be 
* *« # 


Decisions would have to be made 
as to whether it would be better 
to operate independently of other 
organizations or jointly, in which 
fields the casualty companies could 


save the most lives dollar 


per 
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spent, whether they could see the 
way clear to spend one per cent 
of their income for this work or 
only a thousandth of one per cent, 
and whether immediate results 
would be more desirable than later 
but possibly greater achievement. 

What such a correlated cam- 
paign would eventually turn into 
we can no more foresee now than 
Ford could foresee the sleek cars 
of today when he started tinkering 
with automobiles at the beginning 
of the century. To be truly effec- 
tive, it must involve a radically 
changed outlook on the part of the 
ordinary driver toward highway 
traffic and his place in it. It is easy 
to imagine that what he must do 
to secure the privilege of driving 
and to insure for liability and col- 
lision may be quite different from 
what they are now, and possibly 
these two may be much more 
closely related. 








Factory Mutual Companies 
Merge 


FOLLOWING THE PASSAGE OF THE 
NEW LAW JUST PUT INTO EFFECT IN 
Massachusetts giving insurance com- 
panies the right to merge without set- 
ting up a complete new company and 
allowing continued representation in 
states where already admitted, with- 
out application for readmission, three 
factory mutual units have been 
brought together as a single insurer. 
The companies in the merger are the 
Industrial Mutual and Rubber Manu- 
facturers Mutual and the Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturers Mutual all of 
Boston, the new concern taking the 
latter company’s name. The combined 
cash assets of the merged group will 


be $5,500,000 with a surplus of 
$3,300,000. 


Officers will be those who formerly 
served the Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facturers namely; President, E. H. 
Williams; Vice President and Engi- 
neer, W. P. Lamd; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, T. H. Clough; Assistant 
Treasurer, R. D. Culver; Assistant 
Secretary, H. P. Farwell. The com- 
pany will operate in six states of New 
England. 

The roster of the Factory Mutual 
organization now includes, Manufac- 
turers Mutual Fire, Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturers, Boston 
Manufacturers, Fall River Manu- 
facturers, Worcester Manufacturers, 
Production Mutual, Mill Owners 
Mutual of Chicago, Firemens Mu- 
tual, Arkwright Mutual, Blackstone 
Mutual, What Cheer Mutual, and the 
Philadelphia Manufacturers Mutual. 
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Ad-Sales Conference 


lic eye than the other sections 

of the convention, was the 
Ad-Sales Conference which division 
brought to attention the hundreds of 
excellent pieces of advertising matter 
issued by the various mutual com- 
panies. This exhibit occupied a large 
space in a corridor of the Galeria and 
was in itself another educational fea- 
ture of the week. Closely tied in with 
the Ad-Sales program was a one-day 
Institute of Mutual Insurance con- 
sisting of lectures and quiz periods. 
The proceedings were under the 
general chairmanship of F. W. Lahr, 
president of the conference. On Mon- 
day, November 3, the group met in 
joint session with the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies to 
listen to J. J. Beall, executive vice- 
president, Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association, Seattle, Washington, dis- 
cuss “Mutual Fire Insurance — Its 


ic exc ts more in the pub- 


last Experience and Possible Fu- 
ture” Another speaker at this time 
was H. A. Kern, agency secretary, 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 


surance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, 
whose talk was “The Sales Organ- 
ization”. 

The Institute, previously referred 
to, was held on Tuesday, November 
4. This was a course modeled on the 
Institute of Fire Insurance held un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Mutual Alliance during the past two 
years in the East and Southeast and 
consisted of talks by authorities on 
many subjects and a question period 
in which queries from the floor were 
addressed to a board of technical ad- 
visers. 

The speakers and subjects were J. 
H. R. Timanus, secretary of The 
Philadelphia Contributionship, who 
spoke on the Development of Mutual 
‘ire Insurance in the United States ; 
A. V. Gruhn, general manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance, who took 
as his topic the “Structure of Mutual 
Insurance” ; Gordon Davis of the Loss 
Research Division of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
analyzed forms of coverage and loss 
adjustments under them; and Wylie 
C. Sampson, vice president and sales 
manager of the Employers Mutual 
lire Insurance Company and Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
whose address featured selling mutual 
insurance. 

The technical advisers, who were 
ready and willing to be bombarded 
with questions, included Charles E. 
Nail, vice president, Lumbermens 





Mutual Insurance Company of Mans- 
field; J. A. Arnold, vice president, 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company of Chicago and J. J. Beall, 
executive vice president, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Fire Association of 
Seattle. The enthusiasm shown for 
the Institute was a probable prelude 
for a more ambitious program of edu- 
cational work to be conducted on the 
West Coast by the mutual companies. 

On Wednesday, the 5th, an organ- 
ized round-table session entitled “A 
Decade in Review” was devoted to 
an analysis and appraisal of the plans 
and methods of the last ten years of 
mutual insurance developments with 
emphasis on the effect of experience 
on present practice. The program 
included an address by Albert E. 
Peacock, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts on 
“Building the Sales Manual and 
Making it an Effective Piece of Sales 
Equipment” ; discussion by Frank M. 


Frank 
M. 
Davis 
Elected 


President 


D. W. 
Sperry 
named 
Vice 
President 


Davis, publicity director, Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Utica, New 
York; Leonard H. Jones, sales 
director, Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
“Sales Presentations — The Planned 
Sales Talk’’; discussion led by 
N. C. Flanagin, vice president, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; J. J. Beall, 
executive vice president, Northwest- 








ern Mutual Fire Association, Seattle, 
Washington “Selection and Education 
of Field Supervisors” ; discussion by 
Len K. Sharp, secretary, Mill Owners 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa; J. P. Dobyns, 
manager, Business Extension Depart- 
ment, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, Illinois “Creating 
a Favorable Public Attitude” ; discus- 
sion, K. L. Wright, advertising man- 
ager, Michigan Mutual Liability 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; F. E. 
Fitzgerald, advertising manager, 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana “The Value of Policyholder 
Publications”; discussion, Wylie C. 
Sampson, vice president and sales 
manager, Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Wausau, Wis- 
consin ; Len K. Sharp, secretary, Mill 
Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa “The Most 
Effective Appeal in Insurance Adver- 
tising”; discussion, F. W. Lahr, 
advertising manager, Indiana Lum- 
bermens Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Frank M. 
Davis, publicity director, Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Utica, New 
York “Advertising as a Means of 
Maintaining Good Will and Develop- 
ing New Business Through Policy- 
holders”; discussion, K. L: Wright, 
advertising manager, Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
* & t 


HE Ad-Sales luncheon, always 

one of the highlights of the Con- 
ference, found Jack McCord a very 
pleasing and entertaining speaker full 
of good stories and sound advice 
which delighted a capacity crowd in 
the Rendezvous room of the Biltmore 
Hotel. The toastmaster at the lunch- 
eon was John Yates, famous wit of 
the Los Angeles territory and general 
representative of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


The conference elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1941-42: president, 
Frank M. Davis, publicity director, 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 
Utica, New York; vice president, D. 
W. Sperry, advertising manager, 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Owatonna, 
Minnesota ; and second vice president, 
H. A. Kern, agency secretary, Central 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio. The post 
of secretary-treasurer was abolished 
and in its place the office of second 
vice president was created. 


Names of cOmpanies winning 
awards in the advertising exhibit fol- 

















low — the first number denotes first 
prizes, the second number second 
prizes, and the third number honor- 
able mentions: 


Farm Companies 


State Farm Mutuals, 6-1-3 ; Ameri- 
can Farmers Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, 3-4-4; Auto 
Owners Insurance Company, 3-2-0; 
Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, 2-3-3; Donegal and Conoy 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
2-1-0; Indiana Union Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, 2-0-1; Indiana Farm- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company, 
1-3-2; State Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, 1-3-1; Square Deal Insur- 
ance Company, 1-1-1; Shelby Mutual 
Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance 
Company, 1-0-3 ; Harleysville Mutual 
Casualty Company, 1-0-1; Lititz Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, 1-0-1; Pio- 
neer Reserve Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, 1-0-1; Mutual Auto Fire 
Insurance Company, 1-0-0; Scandi- 
navian Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, 1-0-0; National Citizens 
Mutuals, 0-1-1 ; Citizens Fund Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, 0-1-0; Mu- 
tual Creamery Liability Insurance 
Company, 0-1-0; Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Berks County, 
0-1-0; North Star Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company, 0-0-1. 


Alliance Companies 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation, 11-4-8; Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, 8-11-8; Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, 8-6-4; 
Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, 7-8-4; Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, 5-2-3; Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, 4-3-0; Utica Mutual 
Insurance Company, 3-2-6; Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, 3-0-2; Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 2-4-5; 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, 2-3-1; Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability Company, 2-2-3; Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Company of 
Minnesota, 2-2-2 ; Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association, 2-1-2; Mill 
Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 1-4-2; Federated Hardware 
Mutuals, 1-3-4; National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Company, 1-1-3; 
Employers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, 1-1-2; Building Owners 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 1-1-0; Michigan Shoe 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 1-1-0; Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company, 1-0-1; Central 
Mutual Casualty Company, 1-010; 
Mill Mutual Agency (Lansing, Michi- 
gan), 1-0-0; Hamilton County Mu- 
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tual Fire Insurance Company, 0-2-0; 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania), 
0-1-1; Fidelity Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, 0-1-1. 


Golf Prize Winners 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE GOLF 
TOURNAMENT, HELD ON MONDAY, 
November 3 at the Annendale Coun- 
try Club in Los Angeles, brought to- 
gether some of the convention’s leading 
divot diggers. 

When the day was over the follow- 
ing were disclosed as winners of the 
major events : 

Low Gross—S. L. Baker, Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Lansing (Grain Dealers Na- 
tional cup). 

Low Net—R. J. Grant, Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota (Houston Dunn 
cup). 

Fewest Putts — John Sutherland, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles (Central Manufacturers’ 
cup ). 

Blind Bogey—J. E. Hanson, Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (Michigan 
Millers cup). 

Match Play against Par — Paul I. 
Rutledge, Farmers Mutual Hail In- 
surance Company, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

The golf tournament was under the 
efficient chairmanship of Geoffrey 
Christian, resident manager of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion at Los Angeles. 
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VICTORY OVER FIRE 
IS IMPORTANT 700/ 


Poster distributed by the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies to 
call attention to the increased threat of fire 
caused by defense plant hazards. 
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Insurance Teachers Meeting 
Set for December 29 
in New York 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
versity Teachers of Insurance will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York on December 29, coincident with 
various other conventions of educa- 
tional associations. 

The sessions will be under the chair- 
manship of David McCahan, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, now the 
president. The chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, Robert Riegel of 
the University of Buffalo has an- 
nounced that the following will be 
proposed as the officers for the com- 
ing year: 

President, E. L. Bowers, Ohio State 
University; Vice President, F. G. 
Dickinson, University of Illinois ; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C. A. Kline, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Member of 
the Executive Committee, H. J. 
Lohman, University of Pennsylvania. 


John A. Gunn Dies 


JOHN A. GUNN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF THE EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
Casualty Company of Des Moines 
died in his home city on November 
23, 1941. 

Mr. Gunn was a pioneer of the 
casualty business in Iowa and in the 
western insurance world was widely 
known because of his knowledge of 
the business and for the success he 
had made of his company during his 
management. 

Surviving are his widow and a son 
John W. Gunn. 








National Assn. Directory 
(Continued from page 16) 


Frank Bray, Maysville — Missouri 

C. T. Joern, Seward — Nebraska 

Joseph S. McCue, Pennington — New 
Jersey ; 

R. M. Stanton, Greenville — New York 

V. D. Robinson, Edmeston—New York 

George Dickinson, Minnewaukan — 
North Dakota 

D. C. Bundy, Barnesville — Ohio 

T. J. Hoar, Cincinnati — Ohio 

L. M. Waugaman, McMinnville — Ore- 
gon 

*Guy C. Eaby, Lancaster—Pennsylvania 

Henry B. Gibbel, Lititz—Pennsylvania 

C. A. Boney, York — South Carolina 

John Hasche, DeSmet — South Dakota 


Henry George, Dallas — Texas 

George A. Christensen, Salt Lake City 
— Utah 

John H. Rolston, Harrisonburg — Vir- 
ginia 


J. A. Gist, Wellsburg — West Virginia 

L. W. Schlieder, Sheboygan Falls — 
Wisconsin 

J. G. Blank, Cedarburg — Wisconsin 


*Executive Committee 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 
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INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. —- Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 

















More than 30,000 additional insurance 
buyers insured with Hardware Mutuals last 
year, so that today these strong Companies 
serve over 330,000 policyholders from coast 
to coast. 


This widespread acceptance by the pub- 
lic is a testimonial in itself to the accuracy 
of the Hardware Mutuals slogan—"Safety, 
Service, Savings.” Proof, too, that we pro- 
vide the full coverage, standard protection 
needed by today’s merchant. 
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THE PUBLIC LIKES US! 


Originally insuring only hardware deal- 
ers, the Hardware Mutuals are now one of 
America’s largest general writing mutual 
fire and casualty insurance groups. They 
offer you proved protection plus a record 
of dividends paid to policyholders every 
year since organization. 


Write for our booklet—“Reducing Your 
Expenses” or ask any Hardware Mutuals 
representative what we can do for you. 
No obligation. 





FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna. Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 












“€ MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 
ROR AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


and NATIONAL RETAILERS is among the leaders! 





For the first time in the history of 
American aviation, a group of leading 
mutual companies has entered the field 
of Aircraft Hull Insurance. Responsible 
aircraft owners and operators may now 
secure the advantages of mutual property 
insurance, and they find National Retail- 
ers among the leading companies who 
have just organized the Mutual Aircraft 


Conference. 


This is not surprising. National Re- 
tailers was among the pioneers in the 


application of mutual principles to In- 


} 
j 


ance, in 1936. Since then, it has ex- 


» panded its facilities until now it has one 


4 of the most complete Inland Marine 


~ 


? 
2 


land Marine and Transportation Insur- 


? 


“departments in the country. Yacht 


Insurance was added to the National 


Retailers’ line in 1939, with the develop- 


*ment of the well known “streamlined” 
yacht policy. Now comes Aircraft Hull 


‘Insurance. 


‘\ All of these developments are indica- 


tive of the progressiveness and aggres- 
siveness of the “‘N.R.M.”’, a good com- 
pany with which to do business, a good 


* company to represent. 











National Retailers 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. eaieer, President 
Executives Offices — 7450 Sheridan Road 
Chicaga, Illinois 
Home Office — Glen Cove, New York 




















